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National Institute’s Foremost 


Consideration: 


How Can This War be Surely 


and Speedily Won? 


With 700 registrations—including 350 
invited delegates from all parts of the 
country and the others from Washing- 
ton and surrounding communities—the 
National Institute on Education and the 
War devoted its 4-day sessions, August 
28-31, to efforts for finding effective an- 
swers to that question, “How can this 
war for survival be surely and speedily 
won?” 

Represented on the general pro- 
gram and in the various discussion groups 
were Federal Government officials from 
many agencies and educators from prac- 
tically all fields. Together they studied 
problems vital to the schools, to the Na- 
tion, to the world. From this initial In- 
stitute is expected to grow similarly or- 
ganized institutes throughout the States 
to promote further local understanding 
and educational effort toward winning 
the war. Another promised outgrowth 
is the issuance of Institute Proceedings, 
which will constitute a handbook on edu- 
cation and the war. Other results will 
be those forthcoming from individual 
leadership of those who participated and 
who carry back to their home States and 
communities, information that will help 
in meeting the colossal tasks ahead. 
Federal Government officials, too, had 
reason to gain much assistance through 
the frank discussions of Federal pro- 
grams with educational leaders. 


The Army of Education 


Paul V. McNutt, Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, officially opened 
the Institute, with these words: 

“In this total war there are many 
armies. Every one is vital to victory. 
None is greater in size or potentialities 
for service than the Army of Education. 


I know that the Nation can depend on 
this matchless force of more than 
31,000,000 teachers, pupils, and students 
to give their country the full measure 
of loyal service in its hour of need.” 

The U. S. Office of Education and its 
Wartime Commission are the key chan- 
nels through which education is being 
mobilized in the service of the war effort, 
the Administrator pointed out. He said 
in part: “As Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency in which the Office 
of Education is lodged, I represent the 
Army of Education. It is in this capacity 
that I call on the schools, colleges, and 
libraries of the Nation (through the U. 8S. 
Office of Education) to shoulder new and 
heavier war duties. 


Opportunity for all Students 

“First, I call on the elementary school 
children, in particular, to enlist in the 
Salvage campaign. The large commer- 
cial sources of scrap. have been gathered 
in. Now the Government turns to 
pupils—millions of pupils—to scour back 
yards and attics for iron and rubber and 
other vital materials. 

“T also call on all pupils and students 
to help the Treasury victory savings 
campaign. Schools already have a splen- 
did record. But the motto now should 
be: ‘We have just begun to Save.’” 

“Every high school should carry out 
the recommendation of the U. S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission to 
give every student an opportunity to en- 
gage in wartime service. I will go further 
than that. Every high-school teacher 
should qualify himself to counsel with 
his students so that the best capacity of 
his students may be developed for the 

(Turn to page 3) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The last volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EpucATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. : 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. 8S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 


When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. 8. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during wartimes. 
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Relocating Japanese American 


Students 


Public officials, civic organizations, and 
other groups and individuals are coop- 
erating with the colleges and universities 
in developing “an atmosphere of cordial 
good will” toward Japanese American 
students who are being relocated through 
services of the National Japanese Ameri- 
can Student Relocation Council. This 
Council was organized some 3 months 
ago at the request of the War Relocation 
Authority and with approval of the War 
Department. 

The emergency evacuation from the 
Western Defense Area by the Wartime 
Civil Control Administration (WCCA) 
of all residents of Japanese extraction 
brought a total of approximately 100,000 
individuals into assembly centers and 
then to more permanent relocation cen- 
ters. This evacuation brought with it 
the sudden interruption of college and 
university studies or plans for between 
two and three thousand American-born 
sons and daughters of Japanese parents. 
The number includes not only those who 
were actually enrolled as undergraduates 
in West Coast colleges, but also high- 
school seniors intending to enter college, 
as well as those students planning pro- 
fessional or other graduate studies. 

As a result of inquiries sent out to the 
accredited higher educational institu- 
tions, except those in the evacuated areas, 
more than 300 institutions indicated their 
readiness to enroll evacuee students. 


These colleges and universities have to 


be approved for relocation of students 
by both Army and Navy authorities. 
One hundred eleven had already been 
approved up to September 9. 


Analysis of Questionnaires 

Questionnaires were distributed among 
the assembly and relocation centers. 
Resulting from this, more than 2,000 such 
questionnaires were returned and are 
being analyzed by a committee of college 
deans, registrars, and personnel advisers. 
The rating of these questionnaires for 
recommendation to the colleges. includes 
not only scholastic records, but also per- 
sonality factors, professional goals, suc- 
cessful Caucasian contacts, and special 
talents or interests. 

Analysis of the first 1,000 question- 
naires, as reported by the committee, re- 
veals the following information: 

Male students are in the majority with 

67 percent. 

Ten percent of the total desire graduate 

studies, 67 percent the continuance 


of undergraduate work, and 23 per. 
cent are high-school graduates wish- 
ing to enter college. 

As to religion, 69 percent are Protes. 
tants, 17 percent Buddhists, 3 per. 
cent Catholics, while 11 percent 
claimed no specific affiliation. 

Twenty-five percent wish to study for 
some form of health service, i. e,, 
medicine, nursing, dentistry, phar- 
macy, optometry, etc.; 17 percent are 
electing business, and 17 percent 
engineering; 5 percent prefer the 
social sciences; 5 percent prefer agri. 
culture, etc. 

It is stated in the latest report that the 
analysis of academic grade points indi- 
cates a general scholastic standing defi- 
nitely above the average in the schools 
from which the evacuees came. 

Only Japanese students of American 
birth and citizenship will be eligible for 
college enrollment. Noncitizens and 
those who have studied in Japan are 
barred. Each application for admission 
to a college will be considered on its 
merits. Entrance of students must be 
approved not only by college authorities, 
but by Federal, State, and local officials 
as well. 


Reenrollment Progress 


Arrangements had been completed up 
to August 25, for the reenrollment of more 
than 250 students, with many other re- 
enrollments in process of completion. 

The Council considers that the judi- 
cious placing of a few hundred carefully 
selected students with opportunity to 
demonstrate to the communities the 
safety and soundness of such relocation 
plans will lead to a development of toler- 
ance and good will, and a greater readi- 
ness in the near future to accept addi- 
tional students who should be permitted 
to continue their college or university 
training. 

A Statement Regarding Program and 
Procedure was recently issued by the 
director of the Council, Robbins W. 
Barstow. The document, which carries 
approval of the War Relocation Author- 
ity, the U. 8S, Office of Education, the 
War Department, and the Wartime Civil 
Control Administration, is concluded with 
this statement: 

“The National Japanese American 
Student Relocation Council seeks the full 
cooperation of all collegiate institutions, 
universities, graduate and professional 

(Turn to page 24) 
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National Institute 
(From page 1) 


Nation’s service. Today the Nation needs 
pilots, mechanics, nurses, navigators, en- 
gineers, doctors. There will be no time 
for a‘man to feel his way; little time 
to plug up the gaps in technical training. 

“Every high-school student should re- 
gard himself as in the reserves. Many 
advanced students are today in the en- 
listed reserves but are completing their 
training. This serves to underscore the 
importance of technicians to the mili- 
tary forces. It indicates the vision with 
which our colleagues of the Army and 
the Navy are planning their part of the 
job. 

“There is no excuse for any young man 
or woman to be in college preparing for 
any profession not directly useful to the 
war effort. Through the ROTC and 
through student loans to accelerate 
training in certain technical” flelds we 
have the beginning of a national college 
war-reservist program. I hope to see 
this expanded to the point that every 
college student is formally enrolled as a 
reservist. 

“Some teachers have the mistaken idea 
that teaching is not war work. The Na- 
tion’s demands on the Army of Educa- 
tion should correct that misconception. 
Unless the Army or Navy or war in- 
dustries draft a teacher for work of 
higher priority rating, he should stay at 
his post. It is the patriotic duty of 
teachers to continue teaching, despite 
the lure of service on other fronts and 
despite the lure of higher wages. 

“Some of our vocational schools have 
put over their entrances signs which say, 
‘WE NEVER CLOSE’. And they are as 
good as their word. These schools oper- 
ate around the calendar and around the 
clock. I give you that as a slogan for 
the Army of Education—WE NEVER 
CLOSE’. I suggest that the school offi- 
Cials, the teachers, and the school boards 
of our Nation reconsider their programs 
and their responsibilities. I urge you to 
put aside any thought of education as 
usual. Consider the war needs of your 
Nation. Consider the emergency needs 
of your community. Remember that 
schools in most communities are the best 
equipped public service centers and have 
the best trained staffs. Apply your ad- 
vantages to meet those war needs which 
can be handled most effectively in the 
schools. Do not be too strict in your 
definition of the function of education.” 


Work for World Unity 


“I am becoming convinced that if. the 
war we are now fighting continues for 





THe Wurre House, 


Washington, ‘August 28, 1942. 


TO THE EDUCATORS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Our schools, public and private, have always been molds in 
which we cast the kind of life we wanted. Today, what we all 
want is victory, and beyond victory a world in which free men 


may fulfill their aspirations. 


So we turn again to our.educa- 


tors and ask them to help us mold men and women who can 
fight through to victory. We ask that every schoolhouse be- 
come a service center for the home front. And we pray that 
our young people will learn in the schools and in the colleges 
the wisdom and forbearance and patience needed by men and 
women of good will who seek to bring to this earth a lasting 


peace. 


(Signed) FRanxuin D. Roosevett. 
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The President’s message above was read by Watson B. Miller, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency, at one of the general sessions of the Institute. 


another year, as it doubtless will, every 
American over the age of 3 and this side 
of senility will be enrolled in some kind 
of school. Our growing Army in itself is 
a great educational institution. In it this 
year are more than 4,000,000 men who 
have left their normal duties to study 
the science of war.” This was the intro- 
ductory statement by Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, who ad- 
dressed a session of the Institute and 
participated in a symposium. 

“We won the last war and lost the 
peace because the American people did 
not understand that their lives were 
bound for better or worse to Chinese rice 
growers, Australian sheep raisers, and 
coal miners in Poland. They were not 
aware that every period of prosperity in 
America coincided witha period of ex- 
tensive world trade, especially trade with 
the Orient. They thought we could live 
alone and thrive. 

“We are now paying a terrible cost for 
national misjudgment. Responsibility 
for that error must fall heavily on educa- 
tion. All teachers everywhere should say 
to themselves, ‘It must not happen again 
if we can help it.’ And they can help. 
Teachers, more than most any other 
members of our society, can help the 
citizens of tomorrow understand the basic 
facts of world unity. They must help our 
young people see that freedom cannot be 
safe for them until it is safe for all men 


everywhere. If I were allowed the privi- 
lege of one request which I might make 
through you to the teachers of the Na- 
tion it would be this: Work for world 
unity!” said the Senator from Utah. 

Senator Thomas pointed out that Con- 
gress now has before it proposals to 
strengthen education. It may also soon 
have before it proposals for Federal 
financing of plans to mobilize college stu- 
dents into a great reserve. There will 
also be proposals for rehabilitation train- 
ing for disabled soldiers. “Our experi- 
ence reveals that the Federal Government 
can and must promote education. Every 
instance of Federal aid to education has 
been a success story,” he said. 


Crisis Will Not Be Over When 
War Is Won 


“Teach your students,” said Elmer 
Davis, Director, Office of War Informa- 
tion, in addressing a general Session, 
“that our future will be what we are 
strong enough, and resolute enough, and 
intelligent enough to make it, against the 
opposition of able and ruthless men who 
are determined to make it something 
else. Teach them that there is no Santa 
Claus; that we will get no more than we 
work for, and that unless we work hard 
enough and intelligently enough we shall 
be worse off than we could ever have 
imagined. Above all, teach them that 
when we have won the war the crisis will 
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not be over—will indeed have come to 
its most critical stage; that we can’t 
afford to stop working and stop thinking 
when the shooting stops. Teach them 
that when they wake up tomorrow morn- 
ing it won’t be yesterday; that there is 
no going back—to normalcy, to a golden 
age real or imagined, or to an age which 
if not golden was at any rate familiar 
and comprehensible. Whether we like 
it or not, we have got to go ahead, in one 
direction or the other—up, or down.” 
“Aviation Night’’ 

At the general session, “Aviation 
Night”, Army and Navy films were 
shown. 

“At first we may have thought we could 
buy our way out of this war. Then we 
got the idea we could produce our way 
out, but now it is beginning to dawn 
on the American people that we must 
FIGHT our way out of it. It is an ALL- 
OUT war ...a WAR TO THE FINISH 
.. . THE FINISH OF THE DICTATOR 
OR THE FINISH OF THE DEMOCRACY. 
Our democratic schools have a major role 
to play in our bid for a democratic world 
in which to continue to live.” Thus em- 
phasized Brig. Gen. Lawrence F. Kuter, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, U. S. Army Air 
Forces, in addressing the Institute on 
“Aviation Night.” 

Capt. A. W. Radford, Director of Train- 
ing, U. S. Navy, summed up his “Aviation 
Night” address, by saying: 

“Mathematics and physics, geography, 
shop, manual training, scientific and 
engineering courses—add them to the 
clean bodies and strong hearts of our 
youths and we have a formula for victory 
that only you educators can give your 
country and your Navy. Then, when you 
stand in spirit on that carrier deck in 
the Solomons or off Midway or off Japan 
itself and watch the planes return from 
victory, you can say to yourselves, ‘I 
helped that pilot, that gunner, that ma- 
chinist, that ordnanceman—I gave them 
the knowledge that made them the great- 
est fighting men in history.’ Thatis your 
contribution to victory.” 


Pre-Induction Training 


The War Department, explained Lt. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, is supplying the 
U. S. Office of Education with lists of 
its needs by different categories of spe- 
cialities. “We're telling the Office of 
Education that we need men with knowl- 
edge of physics, mathematics, the fun- 
damentals of radio, principles of me- 
chanics, electrical shop work, automotive 
mechanics and all the other basic spe- 
cialized training essential for develop- 
ment of an efficient Army.” He said that 
outlines and technical manuals that will 








help in filling these needs are being pre- 
Pared and made available. 

“Find out what these needs are from 
the U. 8S. Office of Education,” Gen. Som- 
ervell said. “Go back to your schools and 
colleges. Determine what facilities you 
have or can set up to meet these needs. 
Upon request, submit your findings to 
the U. S. Office of Education. That Of- 
fice will tell you how to use those facili- 
ties and what aids it has available to 
help you in their use. 

“It’s up to you, to the schools and 
colleges of America, to use every means 
at your disposal to train men and wom- 
en for direct participation in the war 
effort.” 


Teachers Needed 

It was reported that at least 50,000 
new teachers are needed for the public 
schools this fall. In discussing “What 
Can Be Done to Solve Problems of Main- 
taining Teaching Staffs?” Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director, Selective 
Service System, stated that rapid devel- 
opments on the war front and increased 
demands for men in the armed forces 
make all regulations regarding depend- 
ency and occupational deferment subject 
to constant change. “Each community,” 
he said, “must solve its own problems so 
far as obtaining teachers. The prob- 
lem of obtaining three teachers for An- 
gola, Indiana, must be settled in Angola. 
That is the way the democratic process 
works.” 


Ability of a Democracy 
to Produce ° 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Claude 
R. Wickard, stated that the whole story 
of farmer self-discipline and intelligent 
use, farm by farm, of the complicated 
array of services is one of the best proofs 
that can be advanced of the ability of a 
democracy to do an efficient job of pro- 
duction while retaining individual deci- 
sion and initiative. “The farm record,” 
he said, “gives the lie to the Axis sneers 
at the efficiency of democracy. The facts 
about it should be taught to the students 
in the social science classes as one means 
of deepening and broadening their faith 
in the American way of doing things.” 


Price Control and Rationing 

School teachers and administrators are 
important in the ultimate education of 
the public in the matter of need for price 
control and rationing, and their success- 
ful operation, Leon Henderson, Director, 
Office of Price Administration, said. He 
described price control as a practical ex- 
pression of the operation of democracy. 
As such, it represents a valuable instruc- 
tional item in the schools and colleges 
as a special aid to its success, 


arma 


Discussing teachers’ salaries and cost 
of living, Mr. Henderson said the levels 
today were approximately the same as 
in World War I. With the present cost 
of living up 18 percent, the real wage 
value has decreased to 80 percent of ac- 
tual current wages. 


Depending on Educational 
lorces 

Civil Service Commissioner Arthur §, 
Flemming said that the Government is 
depending on the educational forces of 
this country to readjust their programs 
in whatever way is necessary so that the 
necessary and ‘proper courses may be in- 
troduced in our schools which will serve 
as pre-induction centers for our armed 
forces as well as training schools for 
Government workers. 

To implement. this program he said 
that (1) we must recognize and utilize 
the forces of our women power. (2) The 
Government is using and must continue 
to uSe in increasing numbers the physi- 
cally handicapped, and in this program 
with which the Government is very much 
concerned, education plays a vital role. 
(3) The Government as an employer 
must utilize the services of displaced 
workers in which a large training job is 
involved. (4) The Government as an 
employer must do far more in the way 
of taking care of those who are now on 
its pay roll so that they can assume larger 
and more important duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Flemming urged administrators 
and leaders of education to consider as 
part of their war efforts the matter of a 
close working relationship with the re- 
gional directors and their subcommittees 
of the War Manpower Commission. The 
more localized contacts are in this re- 
spect the more effective will be the con- 
tribution and adjustments in every 
school. 


School Cooperation 


Director James M. Landis, of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, told the Institute of 
the need by State and local defense coun- 
cils for school cooperation. He con- 
cluded his address with: 

“The lowlier the job your fellow citi- 
zens see you performing in the public 
interest, the higher you and your insti- 
tution will rise in their estimation. In 
their eyes you will be more learned, 
more dignified, and more deserving of 
support than ever before. You are acting 
now for patriotic reasons, but after the 
war is won you will reap a full and com- 
plete reward as surely as you will from 
the defense bonds you are now making 
sacrifices to buy.” 
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Extended School Services 


One symposium during the Institute 
studied the problems of child care cen- 
ters and nursery schools. 

It has been estimated that 4 million 
women will be employed in defense in- 
dustry by December, an increase of 3 
million in the last year. Many of. these 
will be mothers of young children, it was 
pointed out by Charles Schottland, Di- 
rector, Day Care Section, Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. 

The two principal groups for whom 
facilities need to be provided are babies 
and young children up to 5 or 6 years of 
age who need all day care, and children 
of school age who need a 12- or 14-hour 
schedule rather than the 5- or 6-hour 
regular school program now provided, 
according to the Assistant U. 8S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Bess Goody- 
koontz. She stated that there are seri- 
ous problems in securing needed per- 
sonnel and that in communities where 
services are most needed, there is already 
a shortage of teachers. “Because there 
will be double school schedules in many 
communities, the shortage will be even 
more acute within the next few months,” 
she said. “Everywhere there is a great 
interest on the part of adults and youth 
for training in this field. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the schools to see that 
such training is provided in order that 
the children of working mothers may 
have the care they gravely need.” 


Buying and Selling Stamps 
and Bonds 


“Upon America’s ability to learn de- 
pends her ability to win the war,” em- 
phasized Dr. Homer Anderson, superin- 
tendent of St. Louis schools now serving 
as Director, Education Section, War Sav- 
ings Staff, U. S. Treasury Department. 
Buying and selling war stamps and bonds 
are educational activities and enrich the 
learning experiences of children; help- 
ful instructional activities arising from 
such sales and purchases include art, 
English, public speaking, and dramatic 
work; and thrift habits acquired will 
carry over into adult life, he pointed out 
to members of one of the symposiums. 


Fiscal Objectives 


Three major objectives on the do- 
mestic fiscal front affecting education 
were offered the Institute by the Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
J.Weldon Jones. These objectives were: 
(1) The maintenance. of school finances 
to meet the impact of war and of possible 
Post-war economic upheavals; (2) the 





THE AMERICAN DREAM 


“With the objective of better relations among Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews in American life, the several racial strains, and the many nationality 
groups, and also with the aim of extending friendly neighborhood traits to 
the dimensions of worldhood, I respectfully suggest that high schools estab- 
lish courses in human relations or relate existing courses more directly to 
intercultural relations. 

“Such courses would call upon the cooperation of departments of social 
science, pure science, history, languages, literature, and the arts. They would 
focus on human relations in the post-war world. They would implement the 
American Dream. 

“What is this dream which we have in the United States of America? Here 
is a nation as broad as a continent, 3,000 miles wide. From 40 Old World 
countries have come people who promise to make the United States one nation 
of many nationalities. Sons and daughters of all the racial strains promise 
to live together in America as one human family. Worshipers at many altars 
in this country agree that Protestants, Catholics’, Jews are separate and yet 
united, like the hands, feet, eyes, and ears of one single body. 

“All of these Americans together have agreed upon a constitution guaran- 
teeing the freedom of the mind, and the freedom of the soul of man, every 
man! Forms of quarreling which lead to overt hostilities are ruled out because 
we are, and must continue to be, one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. 

“Educators must strive to apply the American Dream to the whole world, 
that this may become one earth indivisable, with liberty and justice for 


everyone.” 





—From address by the Reverend Everett Clinchy, 
National Conference of Jews and Christians, before Sunday services 
of the Institute on Education and the War. 


President, 








preservation and, where possible, the im- 
provement of the standards of education 
despite the economic handicaps imposed 
by war; and (3) the prevention of run- 
away inflation with its disintegrating and 
chaotic results. 


United Nations Represented 


Honoring staff members of the United 
Nations Embassies and Ministries, an in- 
formal reception and supper featured 
the Sunday evening Institute activities. 
Among nations represented were Can- 
ada, China, Netherlands, Norway, New 
Zealand, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 


Summarizing What Education 
Can Do 


In closing the Institute, Commissioner 
Studebaker summarized “What Educa- 
tion Can Do This Year to Win the War.” 
His first suggestion concerned the ele- 
mentary schools. 

“Perhaps less than at any other level 
of education does winning the war im- 
ply conversion in the curriculum of the 
elementary school. The fundamentals of 
childhcod education, with their emphasis 
upon mental security, physical health 
and growth, and command of the tools 
of learning are not altered for the emer- 


gency. Moreover, millions of elementary 
school children will still be in school 
when victory is won. They must grow 
up to help in the long slow task of re- 
building the post-war world, of healing 
its rancors, of binding up its wounds, of 
creating that spirit of brotherhood which 
alone enables men to live at peace with 
their fellows. The special] contributions 
which elementary schools can make to 
winning this war are therefore expan- 
sions of the kinds of tasks which they are 
already accomplishing; the care and pro- 
tection of young children in nursery 
schools and kindergarten; the provision 
of before and after school programs of 
recreation for children of working moth- 
ers in congested war-service areas; the 
expansion of school facilities and services 
to include nutritious school lunches; 
closer cooperation with parents in safe- 
guarding children’s health and morale.” 

In addition, this year, the Commis- 
sioner explained that the elementary 
schools can participate in vital war-re- 
lated activities, such as campaigns of 
salvage and conservation; gardening, 
and food canning; caring for their cloth- 
ing; purchasing war savings stamps. 

In discussing the part that high schools 
can play, Commissioner Studebaker as- 
serted that the modern army is made of 
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specialists: Mechanics, machine gunners, 
nurses, motorcycle drivers, radio oper- 
ators, motor mechanics, sanitary techni- 
cians, engineers, etc. To meet the grow- 
ing and critical requirements of the 
armed forces for specialists the unused 
facilities of our trade and vocational 
schools, our general high schools, every 
training facility of the Nation must be 
put to maximum use. 


Curricular Conversion 


He urged, first, that there must be 
greatly improved facilities for occupa- 
tional information and guidance into 
critical services; second, that there must 
be a new emphasis upon programs of 
physical fitness. A third element in the 
high-school program of curriculum con- 
version concerns mathematics and 
Science, he said, and pointed out that 
the basic language of technology is de- 
Tived from science and mathematics. 
Our high schools must see to it this year 
that larger numbers of pupils gain a 
more thorough mastery of those subjects. 
Two types of curricular change seem 
needed: 1. Revisions of mathematics and 
Science content to provide military il- 
lustrations and applications. 2. A new 
drive toward more complete mastery and 
some ability to transfer mathematical 
and scientific learnings to practical sit- 
uations. 

A fourth element in the high-school 
program of curricular conversion, as out- 
lined by Commissioner Studebaker, is for 
the introduction of preflight courses in 
aeronautics in thousands of the Nation’s 
high schools. “Every boy who can meet 
the stringent physical and mental quali- 
fications established for admission to avi- 
ation cadet training or has a fair chance 
to be able to meet them a year or two 
hence should receive in the high schools 
next year the best kind of preflight 
training for aviation that we are able to 
provide.” 

A fifth element in the high-school 
program is concerned with one of the 
high-school’s major and continuing re- 
sponsibilities, that is, training of youth 
for citizenship in a democracy. 

The sixth element pointed out by Com- 
missioner Studebaker is the provision of 
preinduction training for the armed 
forces and preparatory training for civil- 
ian occupations and services. 


Should Serve Every Qualified 
Student 

In speaking of what the colleges and 
universities can do this year to help win 
this war, the speaker urged that colleges 
and universities adjust their entrance re- 
quirements so as to serve every qualified 


student who needs the services of the 
college to prepare him for war work. 

Guidance plans worked out by coopera- 
tion between high schools and colleges 
should enable selected high-school stu- 
dents to enter at appropriate dates the 
colleges operating accelerated programs, 
even though the time schedules of high 
school and college have not been fully 
synchroniwed; colleges and universities 
can cooperate with the Army, the Navy, 
and with industry, in admitting to special 
short courses students who need training 
which the college can give, regardless of 
the number of high-school units which 
the student can present in evidence of 
his qualification for college degree work. 

Other suggestions included colleges and 
universities making available facilities for 
housing, feeding, and providing health 
care for Army and Navy contingents sent 
to them, regardless of whether or not the 
instruction is to be given by the institu- 
tion or by the Army and Navy; they can 
revitalize their student personnel proce- 
dures, and they can adjust their regular 
courses and curricula to better fit war- 
time needs; also, if colleges and univer- 
sities are to do what they can to help win 
this war, they face the necessity of ad- 
justing their administrative machinery 
in at least two definite ways. They 
need to work out plans of accelerating 
their academic calendars and of increas- 
ing their financial aids to students to 
make possible pursuance of accelerated 
programs regardless of the student’s 
economic status. 


Urgent Need for United Front 

The Commissioner’s final point in con- 
nection with the adaptations which col- 
leges and universities must make in their 
programs, in their student personnel poli- 
cies, in their curricula and in their ad- 
ministrative machinery, was the urgent 
need for a united front. 

“How can this War for Survival be 
surely and speedily won? That has been 
the one crucial consideration in the 
minds of all of us during this National 
Institute on Education and the War. I 
hope that out of our association together 
these last few days, out of the exchange 
of fact and opinion, there has come to 
each of us a greater clarity of under- 
standing; a more poignant sense of the 
terrible urgency of a genuinely all-out 
war effort; a willingness to try to com- 
municate that sense of urgency to our 
colleagues in every city, county, State, 
and institution here represented—to the 
end that the schools and colleges of 
the Nation shall be made to pull their full 
Share of the load up the steep incline 





ee 


to victory,” were Commissioner Stude. 
baker’s concluding words. 


Appreciation to All 


Commissioner Studebaker expressed 
appreciation to all who participated in 
the 4-day Institute, including Federa] 
Government officials, State and loca] 
school officials, and representatives of 
many educational organizations; to 
American University which generously 
served as headquarters for the Institute; 
and to staff members of the Office of Edu- 
cation as well as to many other indi- 
viduals whose interest and effort added to 
the Institute’s success. 

Because of necessary limitations upon 
the size of the Institute, attendance had 
to be limited to invited delegates. In 
extending invitations every effort was 
made to provide for representation from 
all States and from all areas and levels 
of educational service. The basis of se- 
lection was made as objective as possible 
in terms of types of educational positions 
held. It is hoped that delegates will be- 
come leaders in carrying forward simi- 
larly organized institutes throughout the 
country. 


Junior Red Cross Celebrates 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


On September 15, 1917, President 
Woodrow Wilson issued a proclamation 
founding the American Junior Red Cross, 
This year we observe our twenty-fifth 
anniversary, rededicating the organiza- 
tion to its original purposes. 

The Junior Red Cross was formed to 
give young people an opportunity to 
serve during World War I, both by pro- 
duction of comfort and recreational art- 
icles for the armed forces and through 
the alleviation of suffering of children of 
other nations. That such services have 
been performed by the Junior Red Cross 
is a matter of record. 

As the twenty-fifth anniversary ap- 
proaches we find the Junior Red Cross 
more active than ever. Already the 
more than 14,000,000 members have pro- 
duced 3,000,000 articles in the production 
for the armed forces program. War 
relief production by the membership has 
exceeded 500,000 garments. Impressive 
totals on the War on Waste, the victory 
book campaign, an“ contributions to the 
Red Cross war fund are rolling in. We 
have real reasons for celebrating our 
twenty-fifth anniversary—not only to 
memorialize the past but to point with 
confidence to the coming year as the 
greatest year of Junior Red Cross ac- 
complishment through service. 
—Bulletin, American Junior Red Cross. 
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Radio Commentators to 
Give War Facts 


The Office of War Information has 
announced a special radio campaign de- 
signed to inform the American people 
of the facts of the war effort of the 
United Nations. 

The campaign—described as the most 
important ever attempted thus far by 
the United States Government through 
the medium of radio—began Septem- 
ber 14 and continues through October 26. 

Stations will be furnished with 43 
transcribed one-minute spot announce- 
ments, featuring such famous news com- 
mentators as: H, V. Kaltenborn, William 
Shirer, Gabriel Heatter, Walter Win- 
chell, Raymond Clapper, John Gunther, 
John W. Vandercook, Earl Godwin, 
Lowell Thomas, Raymond Gram Swing, 
Pearl Buck. 

Transcriptions will feature war effort 
facts, in concise announcements, on 14 
of the major United Nations. 


Nurse Training 
Program Expanded 


FSA Administrator McNutt reported 
the nurse training program of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
will be substantially increased with new 
training centers—made possible by a 
$3,500,000 appropriation—to be estab- 
lished “in strategic areas throughout the 
country in connection with colleges and 
universities * * * If the war and 
civilian needs are to be met, approxi- 
mately 55,000 young women must enroll 
in schools of nursing by July 1, 1943, and 
65,000 by July 1, 1944,” he said. 


Rural Training Program 
Ready 


A new rural war production training 
program designed to help farmers in- 
crease production of essential foods and 
to train them to repair their own machin- 
ery at no cost is ready for introduction 
into North Dakota according to an- 
nhouncement. 

Supervised by the State board for vo- 
cational education through Ernest L. 
DeAlton, State supervisor of agricultural 
education, the new program is open to 
adults as well as out-of-school youths 
at least 17 years of age. The courses will 
be conducted by local boards of educa- 
tion throughout the State, and many are 
expected.to offer the training. Federal 
funds pay practically the entire expense 
of the training program. 
(Turn to page 8) 
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Statement to the U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission 


At a joint meeting of the chief State school officers and the 
executive secretaries of State teachers associations the presi- 
dent of the chief State school officers was requested to name a 
committee to draft a statement designed to give understanding, 
impetus, and direction to the great need expressed by indi- 
viduals in attendance at the National Institute on Education 
and the War, for a summary setting forth the urgency of-more 
closely correlating the work of the schools to the war effort. 

Such a statement was prepared and presented at the Insti- 
tute’s final session. The complete statement follows: 


It has become increasingly evident that the present world conflict has reached 
such proportions and such a stage that every force at the command of the people 
of the United States must be thrown into the war, at the earliest possible moment. 
The time of victory will be reduced in proportion to the extent to which we fully 
utilize these forces. 

Education must make its special and particular contribution to the struggle. 
Fighting with learning is the slogan of victory. To this end certain of the educational. 
leadership of the United States has been assembled in Washington by the U. S. Office 
of Education to consider the contribution of the schools to the war effort. 

Because of the close relationship existing between the schools and the home, special 
consideration has been given to the place of elementary and secondary education as 
it serves in both the rural and urban areas of the Nation. 

During the 4 days, conclusive evidence has been submitted by the armed forces 
of the United States and those associated with them that not a moment should be 
lost in the full use of the power of the Nation to the war effort. Never was there a 
time when educational workers faced heavier responsibilities for adjusting the school 
program to a great national need. Never was there a time when these workers might 
take greater pride in the significance of their work, never a better opportunity to 
serve children, young people, and the Nation. 

The urgency of the situation requires that important adjustments be made in the 
programs of the elementary and high schools immediately. There is not time to be 
overly strict in definitions regarding the functions of education. Materials are already 
available showing how modifications may be made. For the high schools there is 
strong evidence that college admission authorities will be eager to modify college 
entrance requirements to meet the new need as brought to their attention by the 
leaders of the secondary schools. 

It is the belief of this committee that modification of school programs should 
provide opportunity for curricular, extracurricular, guidance service, health service, 
and community service programs in order that the student body may prepare itself 
to meet the demands of the armed forces, industry, and community service. 















































Curricular Programs to Provide for: 

a. Courses in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, general mathematics, and in some 
cases trigonometry where many of the problems will be drawn from the field of 
aviation, navigation, mechanized warfare, and industry. 

b. Courses in industrial arts related to war needs and with special application to 
the operation of tools. 

c. Courses in auto-mechanics often in cooperation with local garages and 
farmers with particular emphasis on the repair and operation of trucks, tractors, and 
automobiles. - 

d. More practical courses in cooking and sewing designed to assist home living. 

e. Courses in physics particularly stressing the characteristics of mechanics, heat, 
radio, photography, and electricity. 

f. Teaching units giving increased emphasis on health in both the elementary and 
high schools, 

g. Revised social study courses to give a knowledge of war aims and issues as well 
as actual experience in community undertakings. 
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h. One or more units of study dealing with an understanding of the armed forces 
to provide general understanding and lessen the time required for induction. 

i, Unit pre-flight courses as outlined by the armed forces in the larger schools. 

j. Instruction that will give an appreciation of the implications of the global concept 
of the present war and post-war living. 


Extracurricular Programs to Provide for: 

a. School lunches giving special attention to providing proper nutrition for the 
child. 

b. Student assembly programs designed to give children an appreciation of the 
fact that they have a definite part in the defense of the United States. 

ec. The contributions of such organizations as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, 4H Clubs, Junior Red Cross, and Future Farmers of America. 

d. Student councils and similar organizations to give training to students in the 
American way of life through active participation. 


Guidance Services to Provide for: 


a. Information as to all opportunities and demands for the services of youth in the 
war effort. 


b. An inventory of the abilities, aptitudes, and present training of youth to enable 


them to gage their best field of service. 
c. Counseling to aid youth in deviding upon their most useful participation in the 
war effort, and consequent choice of training. 


Health Services to Provide for: 
a. The correction of physical deficiencies as early and as often as is necessary. 
b. Physical fitness programs designed to increase the bodily vigor of youth 


Community Service Programs to Provide for: 

a. Promoting salvage drives, home assistance, farm labor, home gardens, and other 
community undertakings. 

b. Cooperating with other community agencies in lessening juvenile delinquency, 
which increases as homes become broken or disrupted through Army service, employ- 
ment changes, or other causes. 

c. Utilizing every occasion to give to parents an appreciation of how the schools 
serve youth. 

d. Developing a feeling of security by teachers and others in our ideals. 

e. Cooperating with existing agencies of defense. 

f. Assistance and understanding in consumer buying. 

g. Library facilities to make available materials and services that will enable the 
people to make intelligent decisions on war and post-war issues. 

The teachers of the United States are faced with heavy responsibilities in directing 
the schools’ part in the promotion of the war as brought out in a statement by 
President Roosevelt to the Conference when he said that: 

“Our schools, public and private, have always been molds in which we cast the 
kind of life we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and beyond victory a 
world in which freemen may fulfill their aspirations. So we turn again to our 
educators and ask them to help us mold men and women who can fight through to 
victory. We ask that every schoolhouse become a service center for the home front. 
And we pray that our young people will learn in the schools and in the colleges 
the wisdom and forebearance and patience needed by men and women of goodwill 
who seek to bring to this earth a lasting peace.” 

Davin E. WEGLEIN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
JAMES B. EDMONSON, 
Dean of School of Education, University of Michigan. 
Howarp V. Fung, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
ROSCOE PULLIAM, 
President of Southern Illinois Teachers College. 
JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL, 
American Library Association. 
RIcHARD B. KENNAN, 
Executive Secretary, Maine Teachers Association. 
EvucEnNE B. ELtiort, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan. 
Rev. GEORGE JOHNSON, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
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Training Program 
(From page 7) 


One of the new features of the genera] 
program is the farm machinery repair 
course which will enable farmers to get 
their machinery repaired while they learn 
to do the work themselves. A probable 
shortage of mechanics in rural areas by 
next spring makes this course particu- 
larly valuable to North Dakota farmers, 
it is believed. 

Courses which will help farmers to pro- 
duce increased quantities of milk, poultry, 
eggs, pork, beef, mutton, wool, soybeans, 
and vegetables will also be available 
under the new program. The four 
courses which have been given during the 
past 2 years are retained. The most pop- 
ular of these was the one on operation, 
care, and repair of tractors, trucks, and 
automobiles. The other three are on 
metal work, electricity, and woodworking, 


Trains Leaders 
for Production 


To date, more than half a million men 
and women have been enrolled in short, 
college-level courses of training for engi- 
neers, chemists, physicists, production 
supervisors, and their assistants given 
under the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training program. 
Officers and “non-coms” have also been 
provided for the army of workers. 


200 Institutions Offer Training 

In the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training program 
(ESMWT), full-time and part-time 
courses are offered to meet local and na- 
tional needs for technical and supervisory 
personnel. These courses are available 
to high-school graduates and persons 
with more advanced preparation at about 
200 institutions throughout the Nation. 
To stimulate training, the cost of tuition 
is met by the Federal Government; and 
the only expense incurred by the trainee 
is for travel, subsistence, books, and 
minor supplies. Excluding board and 
lodging, the typical enrollee pays less than 
$10 for his training. 


Courses Available 

More than nine-tenths of the courses 
in ESMWT are part-time, given outside 
working hours for the benefit of those 
who, while already employed, are seeking 
to prepare themselves for positions of 
greater responsibility and usefulness in 
the war effort. Unemployed persons may 
enroll in part-time courses, and are en- 
couraged to do so; but full-time courses 
are often better suited to their needs. 
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The typical full-time course comprises 
from 400 to 800 hours of intensive class 
and laboratory work, often calling for 
as many as 6 hours’ attendance daily. 
Such courses are intended primarily to 
fit those with little or no technical edu- 
cation or experience for work as assist- 
ants in laboratories, drafting rooms, engi- 
neering departments, and accounting and 
personnel offices of war industries. 
Among the full-time courses offered dur- 
ing the last fiscal year were: Funda- 
mentals of engineering, aeronautical 
engineering, motion study and work sim- 
plification, introduction to tool design, 
surveying and topographic mapping, 
analytical chemistry, industrial super- 
vision, and fundamentals of radio. 

The colleges and universities that are 
participating in ESMWT recommend 
courses to meet recognized local needs, 
and assume full responsibility for the se- 
lection of trainees to attend those courses 
that are approved. Nearly 8,000 pro- 
posals for courses were approved during 
the fiscal year recently closed. To meet 
critical personnel shortages of industries 
with war contracts, such courses as ship 
drafting, textile finishing and dyeing, 
optics and optical instruments, airplane 
stress analysis, and theory of machine 
design have been offered in the areas 
where the need was apparent. 

Nation-wide needs for certain types of 
training have been discovered, and quite 
standardized courses designed to meet 
them. Some of these courses were 
offered simultaneously in several States. 
Among the courses offered in response to 
widespread needs were: Chemistry of 
powder and explosives, ordnance inspec- 
tion, radio “communications, industrial 
safety engineering, topographic map 
drafting, and photogrammetry. The se- 
lection of trainees for many of these 
courses is made by the United States Civil 
Service Commission; and, in some in- 
stances, the men and women selected are 
employed by the Federal Government 
when they begin training. 


Proportion of Women Increasing 


During the year 1941-42, about 400,000 
trainees were enrolled, of whom more 
than 27,000 were women. In the current 
program greater numbers are expected 
to enroll and the proportion of women, 
it is anticipated, will run considerably 
higher. The U. S. Office of Education 
will furnish a list of the colleges and 
universities that are participating in 
ESMWT; but those who wish to enroll 
for training should apply directly to the 
Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training institutional representa- 
tive at one of the cooperating institutions. 
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Petition Sent to President 
and Congress 


At a special meeting during the Institute of State superin- 
tendents and of State secretaries of education associations, the 
following petition to the President and Congress of the United 
States was endorsed without a dissenting vote: 


A Petition in Behalf of the Public Schools of the United States 


To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 

The public-school systems of the United States are essential to the winning of 
the war and the winning of the peace to follow. 

Manpower trained and equipped to produce and to use the modern instruments 
of war and to carry on essential civilian activities is necessary to winning the war. 
The schools not only give much of the direct training needed in the armed forces 
and in industrial production, but what is immediately important, and in the long 
run may be more important, they give the primary and foundational knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes basic to men and women who are to receive the more immediate 
and specific training for war activities. Neglect the elementary and high-school 
training of boys and girls today and the manpower required by modern war will not 
be available tomorrow. 

The duties of citizens in time of the peace to follow the present war will be no 
less complex and arduous than now. The effectiveness with which our citizens meet 
the problems of the future depends in a large measure upon whether we keep the 
schools open and available to the children and youth of today. 

Educational opportunities from the standpoint of the Nation are not now equit- 
ably distributed and to that extent are undemocratic. The rural children, the 
children of minority groups, and the children everywhere in the areas of low eco- 
nomic resources in our Nation do not now receive and have not received at any time 
in the past, the amount and quality of education commensurate with the needs or 
the ideals of our democratic Nation. Democracy cannot be made effective through- 
out the Nation until the National Government provides for a fair standard of 
educational opportunity for all the children of all the people. 

The effect of inadequate educational opportunity is well reflected in the fact that 
nearly 200,000 men otherwise qualified for the armed service have been found unfit 
because of illiteracy or near illiteracy. While it is true that steps should be taken 
to give these men the training they should have received in childhood, it remains 
a fact that these educational deficiencies must be prevented at source in the thousands 
of communities throughout the Nation. Federal aid for education is necessary for 
attaining that objective. 

Educational opportunities cannot be made adequate for all the children and in 
every community and State under any system of State and local taxation. The 
evidence is irrefutable and inescapable that unless the Federal Government grants 
financial aid to the States in support of public schools, several million American 
children will continue to be denied the standard of education that ought to be 
considered their birthright. 

At the very time the Nation needs the most from the schools, the schools are being 
stripped of their teachers largely because the funds are not available, and will not 
be available under existing State and local support, to pay the salaries necessary to 
enable teachers to remain in the teaching profession. 

In view of these facts and conditions we the undersigned chief State school officers 
and the executive secretaries of State education associations respectfully petition 
you to enact into law immediately the bill, S. 1313, now pending on the Senate 
calendar, to provide funds to the States for lessening the inequalities of educational 
opportunities within and among the States, and to make possible the most valuable 
contribution of the schools to the winning of the war. 


A, 
Ww 





“The discovery of scrap material is peculiarly a job children can 
do.’ Schools all over the country report that they are ‘‘inthescrap’’— 
the Nation’s salvage campaign which is on to the finish! 
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Extended School Services 
For Children of Working Mothers | 


In a directive issued to the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, has called for the 
development, integration, and coordina- 
tion of Federal programs for the care of 
children of working mothers. By the 
end of 1942, it is estimated that 4,500,000 
women will be engaged in direct war 
work. This number may rise to about 
6,000,000 by the end of 1943. Atthe same 
time, there will be an increase in the 
number of women employed in nonwar 
employment to take the place of men 
who have gone to join the armed forces 
or have been transferred to war indus- 
tries. 

A recent release from the Bureau of 
the Census points out that it will not be 
Possible to meet labor shortages without 
drawing upon great numbers of women 
with children. It goes on to point out 
that special provisions for these children 
will be required to make such women 
available for jobs in industry. 


Federal Agencies at Work 

A number of Federal agencies are con- 
cerned with this problem of care for 
children of working mothers. In the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices a section has been established to 
develop an integrated program and to 
relate it to the problems of labor supply 
through the War Manpower Commission. 
The Office has secured the services of 
Charles I. Schottland who is in charge 
of this section. Funds have been granted 
which will be made available through 
that Office and the Federal agencies re- 
sponsible for the various segments of the 
program. These funds will provide for 
administrative and advisory services of 
the Federal agencies and for grants to 
States for the stimulation and coordina- 
tion of child care facilities. 


Care of Babies 

Supervised home care or foster home 
care séems to offer the best possibility 
for the care of babies between the ages 
of 6 months and 2 years. The organiza- 
tion of any program for placing children 
with private families must be carefully 
planned in order that placements may be 
made so as to protect the health and 
welfare of the child. 


Concern of Schools 


Of the group programs for the care of 
children of working mothers, the nursery 





school, the kindergarten, and the all-day 
school program for children of school 
age are of special concern to school 
people. 

For the young child from 2 to 6 years 
of age, experience indicates that out- 
side of the home, the best care from the 
point of view of the well-being of the 
child, the satisfaction of his parents, and 
the responsibility of his community is 
found in the nursery school and kinder- 
garten. The nursery school seeks to de- 
velop the child along all lines: Helps him 
to become more skillful in the use of his 
body; to learn about the world and how 
to use this knowledge; to understand 
people, both grown-ups and children; to 
acquire keener appreciations of color, 
form, harmony, grace; to develop more 
helpful attitudes; and to direct his own 
emotions. To the working mother, the 
nursery school offers peace of mind con- 
cerning the welfare of her young children, 
thus freeing her to work efficiently. So it 
is that nursery schools for young children 
have become a matter of hard common 
sense, a practical war necessity. 

In the all-day school program, chil- 
dren of school age are provided with a 
happy, fruitful, and healthful schedule 
of activities during their out-of-school 
hours. The program provides care for 
these children before and after school 
on week days, all day on Saturdays, pos- 
sibly on Sundays, and during vacations. 
Thus the winter program may continue 
from about 7:30 a. m. until 6 or 7 p. m. 
and all day on Saturday and even on 
Sunday, if needed. In the summer, too, 
school activities may extend from early 
morning until 6 or 7 in the evening, often 
every day of the week. These hours 
depend upon the hours in which the 
children need care. In many cases, 
too, one or more meals are provided if 
mothers are away from home at meal- 
times. 

The all-day school program provides 
children of school age with an active, 
happy, social life, with companions of 
their own age; with space, material, and 
opportunity for play and for creative 
activities in the arts, crafts, and drama; 
with guidance which will help them to 
understand their new and changed life. 
The day’s schedule allows for a maxi- 
mum of outdoor play, even in winter. 
There are interesting variations in the 
program—trips, team games, music, 
story-telling, games. 





—— 





Trained Personnel 

The provision of qualified personne] 
to direct the program is of first impor- 
tance, for the quality and expertness of 
the care of the children depend upon it, 
Training should be comparable to that 
required in the regular school program. 
Volunteers to work under the supervision 
of the teachers or others on the profes- 
sional staff may be used in connection 
with the routine activities of the chil- 
dren, meal preparation and serving, cler- 
ical or other special services, 


Community Sponsorship 

How do such programs get started in 
communities in which there are war in- 
dustries? In a variety of ways. Of 
course, no program for child care can 
get under way unless the problem is 
recognized by the community. This in- 
itial recognition of the problem has oc- 
curred on the part of teachers, parents, 
social workers, employers, and sometimes 
on the part of the working mothers 
themselves. But no matter who starts 
the ball rolling, eventually the coopera- 
tion of many different organized groups 
must be secured. Because the school is 
a@ community institution close to the 
lives of both the parents and the chil- 
dren, it is in a strategic position to as- 
sume leadership in the development of 
the program. Church groups, family 
welfare organizations, children’s agen- 
cies, parent-teacher associations, recre- 
ational agencies, farm organizations, 
businessmen’s and women’s organiza- 
tions, local defense councils—all these 
represent organized groups of people who 
are interested in such community 
problems, 


A Major Responsibility 

Certainly the schools cannot escape 
the responsibility which wartime condi- 
tions have imposed for the extension of 
school services to meet the expanded 
needs of children. Children of school 
age must not run the streets while their 
parents are at work. Young children 
must not be locked in their homes or 
otherwise neglected. The results of such 
neglect are disastrous both for the child 
and for society. There is no better, no 
more logical way to méet.the situation 
than to extend the school day and the 
school week so that appropriate activi- 
ties will be provided under qualified su- 
pervision. Children of working mothers 
are gravely in need of the benefits that 
come from such well-planned extended 
school programs. 
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Public Libraries in Wartime England 


Public libraries in Great Britain are 
playing an increasingly important role 
in the war effort and are particularly 
serving as a valuable aid to understand- 
ing between Britain and the United 
States, according to Chester 8. Williams 
of the U. S. Office of Education, recently 
returned from England. Representative 
British librarians reported on the effects 
of the war on reading during the past 
2% years, giving examples of reader in- 
terests and indicating the extent of li- 
brary use. 

According to these statements a slump 
in book circulation occurred immediate- 
ly after the declaration of war in 1939, 
chiefly as the result of the withdrawal of 
men and women for service in the fight- 
ing forces, longer hours of work in war 
services, decline in the number of stu- 
dents, severe raiding and the curtail- 
ment of library service hours because of 
blackout regulations. Even during this 
period several libraries reported an in- 
crease in nonfictional reading and after 
a few weeks the public resumed its nor- 
mal habits. 

During 1941 and 1942 nearly all the 
libraries have reported substantial in- 
creases in circulation and the use of 
other library services. The city librarian 
of Leeds reported the loan of more than 
4 million books in 1941-42, an increase 
of 20 percent over 1939-40; and the 
County Library of Derby has nearly 
doubled its usual 2 million annual cir- 
culation after 2 years at war. 

Increases in the number of registered 
borrowers are also reported by some li- 
braries while others indicate a more 
intensive use by fewer persons. 

This increase in library use is due to 
several conditions, some of them peculiar 
to this war such as blackout difficulties 
and the absence of many facilities for 
recreation. Other factors reported 
which affect reading volume and scope 
are: The need for vocational training 
by those bringing their subjects up-to- 
date or tackling new ones; shortages of 
textbooks and other books in the stores; 
and increased interest in the issues of 
the war and in new wartime subjects. 


Interest in America Increases 
Although the increased circulation has 
been spread over all classes of books there 
has been a particularly heavy demand 
for books about America, since the entry 
of the United States into the war. In 
many of the libraries this has been 
merely an intensification of earlier in- 
terest. Heavy use is reported of Ameri- 


can histories, English books on American 
subjects, American books for children, 
American novels and poems, books on 
Anglo-American relations, American pe- 
riodicals, and British periodicals devot- 
ing space to American affairs. 

Interest in books about the United 
States has been consciously stimulated by 
the National Central Library, the Board 
of Education, and individual libraries, 
through the use of circulars, book lists, 
exhibits, lectures, and special courses. 
Interlibrary loans and cooperative pur- 
chasing have enabled the libraries to 
stretch their resources to meet the re- 
sulting demands. 


Gther Reading Interests 


In addition to the substantial reader 
interest in books about the United States 
and Britain’s other Allies, there has been 
a marked trend toward the use of more 
technical books, especially those on avia- 
tion and war industries. Books on civil 
defense work, air raid protection, first 
aid, modern warfare, engineering, and 
radio transmission are also much in de- 
mand. 

A considerable interest was reported 
in books on sociology and political sci- 


ence; books dealing with the countries 
at war and the background of the war; 
and books in foreign languages, reflecting 
the influx of large numbers of refugees. 
At least one library noted a demand for 
books bearing on post-war problems. 

Rationing has had a great influence 
on the reading of works on gardening 
and nutrition. Other Government pro- 
grams are also reflected in the library 
circulation reports. The blackout and 
diminished facilities for recreation have 
led to increased calls for books on hob- 
bies, handicrafts, games of skill, amateur 
theatricals, and plays. Surprisingly, 
only a few libraries reported an increase 
in the reading of light fiction or “escape” 
literature, and some even noted a turning 
to the masterpieces of literature, both 
British and foreign. 


Libraries Expand Services 

According to these accounts it is evi- 
dent that British libraries have been fac- 
ing the need to expand their services in 
spite of difficulties in obtaining books, 
personnel, and funds. As in the United 
States the libraries of England and Scot- 
land are now exerting their full energies 
to*meet these heavy wartime demands. 
Busier than ever before, they are per- 
forming truly vital services in support of 
the war effort. 


Services for the Handicapped in Wartime 


Resolutions of Interest to Educators 


Resolutions adopted by the National 
Society for Crippled Children at its con- 
ference held recently in Wilmington, 
Del., covered the following problems of 
special interest to educators: 

The maintenance of professional serv- 
ices for physically disabled children and 
adults during wartime was strongly urged 
in one of the resolutions. Attention 
was called to the present shortage of 
trained physical and occupational thera- 
pists and other special types of personnel 
due to military requirements, and State 
societies for crippled children were asked 
“to cooperate and assist in any State or 
National plan of temporary redistribu- 
tion of professional services to the phys- 
ically handicapped.” 

Other resolutions concerned the need 
of preventing crippling conditions 
through adequate attention to child 
health and safety; the importance of 
maintaining transportation facilities “to 
and from clinics, hospitals, convalescent 
homes, and special schools and classes 
during the present emergency;” the de- 
velopment of plans for the identification 


and possible evacuation of crippled chil- 
dren in hospitals, schools and institu- 
tions; service to crippled children of mi- 
gratory families; the needs of the home- 
bound; the physical rehabilitation of dis- 
abled adults; the importance of remov- 
ing unfair restrictions imposed upon the 
employment of the handicapped and of 
determining and securing their proper 
placement in war and other industries; 
and the proper coordination of State pro- 
grams for the crippled and disabled 
through the cooperation of all public and 
private agencies concerned with them. 


Education Through Schools 


Of immediate concern to educators 
are the resolutions relating to the educa- 
tion of crippled children through the 
schools and to the vocational guidance 
and training of handicapped young 
people and adults leoking toward their re- 
munerative employment. In these con- 
nections the Conference recommended: 

“1. That each State society for crip- 
pled children be urged to review the leg- 
islation affecting education for handi- 
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_ capped children in its State, and in 
cooperation with the State department 
of education strive to extend and improve 
this service so that it shall reach physi- 
cally handicapped children in rural as 
well as urban areas, and, if there is no 
State supervisor of special education in 
its State, strive for the appointment of 
a qualified person in this capacity. 

“2. That the National Society for 
Crippled Children continue to sponsor 
the Pepper-Boland Bill, or some similar 
Federal legislation relating to special 
education for all types of physically 
handicapped children. 

“3. That the National Society for 
Crippled Children, in cooperation with 
its affiliated societies, undertake to estab- 
lish qualified and supervised teaching 
services through the United States of 
America; where not now maintained, in 
the hospitals and institutions listed in 
the 1942 Directory of Hospitals and Con- 
valescent Institutions Engaged in Work 
for Crippled Children. 

“4, That all plans for the construction 
of school buildings include provisions for 


both a ground level entrance, and in 
buildings of more than one floor an ele- 
vator adjacent to the ground level en- 
trance, and such other facilities as may 
aid physically handicapped pupils; and 
that copies of this resolution be sent to 
national organizations concerned with 
the construction of school buildings and 
the education of handicapped children. 

“5. That the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children support the wartime poli- 
cies of the vocational rehabilitation 
bureau, looking toward a more intensive 
training and speedy preparation of phy- 
sically handicapped people for essential 
work in our war industries; and that the 
National Society stress the importance of 
lay support to this program and urge all 
affiliated societies to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with their respective rehab- 
ilitation services. 

“6. That the National Society for 
Crippled Children cooperate with Federal 
departments in making the most of our 
sheltered and curative workshops in the 
training and conditioning of the physi- 
cally handicapped adult for employment 
and of the returned disabled soldier for 
useful and profitable life.” 


Community Organization 
for Family Life Education 


Local Projects Serve as Laboratory 

A 10-day study conference on com- 
munity organization for family life edu- 
cation was held recently at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago under the joint auspices 
of the university and the U. S. Office of 
Education. There were 35 full-time par- 
ticipants from 19 States, and one visitor 
from Havana, Cuba. Among them were 
State and city supervisors of home eco- 
nomics, teacher trainers, members of 
college home economics staffs, and co- 
ordinators of 6 community family life 
education program 

The conference was planned and di- 
rected by a council representing the uni- 
versity, the Home Economics Education 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the participants. Muriel W. Brown, 
consultant in family life education for 
the Office of Education served as coordi- 
nator. On the staff were Mary Russell, 
Esther Skeels, and Ruth Rustad, coordi- 
nators of family life education programs 
in Wichita, Kans.; Box Elder County, 
Utah; and Toledo, Ohio; Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor, consultant in family 
life education for the Seattle public 
schools; Susan M. Burson and Rua Van 
Horn, regional agents, Home Economics 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Consultants included J. L. Moreno, 


director of the Sociometric Institute, New 
York, and the following members of the 
University of Chicago staff: Lydia F. 
Roberts, Ralph W. Tyler, Daniel A. Pres- 
cott, Ernest W. Burgess, Allison Davis, 
Hilda Taba, and Cyril O. Houle. 


Areas Covered 

Problems for discussion included the 
following general headings: (1) What 
are the steps in community organization 
for family life education? (2) How can 
communities be helped to discover family 
needs? (3) How are leaders for com- 
munity family life education programs 
discovered, trained, and helped to func- 
tion? (4) How can communities be 
helped to understand and meet the emo- 
tional needs of children and families 
especially in wartime? (5) How can 
communities organize for nutrition edu- 
cation? (6) What is the role of the city 
supervisor of home economics in com- 
munity organization for family life 
education? (7) How can community 
programs of family life education be 
evaluated? 


Report to be Published 

Interest groups were organized to rep- 
resent each of these areas, with staff 
members as advisers, and a university 
consultant available for each. Arrange- 





——, 


ments were made with local social agen. 
cies for the study, at first hand, of a few 
selected community programs and proj- 
ects. The conference was evaluated by 
the participants according to plans de- 
veloped by a subcommittee on evaluation 
appointed by the council. A report of 
this project giving the highlights of gen. 
eral discussions, the reports of interest 
groups, the results of the evaluation, and 
a description of techniques of organiza- 
tion used will be available shortly. 


War Films 
for School Use 


A part of the comprehensive plan for 
use of motion pictures as a means of war 
information, put into operation by the 
new Bureau of Motion Pictures of the 
Office of War Information, calls for en- 
listment of school personnel and equip- 
ment. Responsibility for development 
of the program to make 16-mm. war 
films available and to assure their most 
effective use has been centered in the 
Educational Division of the Bureau. 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures is one 
of several bureaus in the Domestic 
Branch of the Office of War Information, 
where film ideas are to be created and 
developed; a liaison unit between the 
Government and the Hollywood film in- 
dustry has been established; research is 
carried on; films are produced; and the 
newsreel companies are aided in filming 
their weekly reports through a liaison 
unit. Of special interest to school peo- 
ple, is the division of the Motion Picture 
Bureau concerned with problems of dis- 
tribution and use of 16-mm, motion pic- 
tures—the Educational Division. In 
charge of this program is Paul C. Reed, 
on leave of absence from his position as 
director of visual and radio education 
of the Rochester public schools, whose 
work is correlated with that of Edgar 
Dale, head of the creative division, on 
leave from Ohio State University. 


Subject Matter 


Subject matter of films already re- 
leased in 16-mm through the Bureau 
ranges from the construction of tanks 
in the film Tanks to the problems - of 
farmers in producing food for war in 
the film Democracy in Action. Films 
vary in length from half-minute poster 
films explaining why toothpaste tubes 
are needed, to the 48-minute British pic- 
ture Target for Tonight which docu- 
ments a bombing raid over Germany. 
Nine subjects have been released and the 
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program calls for the regular release of 
four or five new subjects each month. 
There will be more films to inform Amer- 
ican citizens, young and old, what they 
can do to help win the war. There will 
be more films showing what is being 
done by the American people to aid in 
the war effort. There will be more films 
about our armed forces to show what 
our Allies are doing. 

Distributing Agencies 

To serve schools and other organiza- 
tions effectively, films have been placed 
with more than 150 film distributing 
agencies—university film libraries, regu- 
lar rental agencies, State departments of 
education with established film service, 
and with a few of the larger school sys- 
tems. The answer to the question 
“where can these films be obtained?” 
is simply “from your nearest regular 
source of film supply.” 

The educational program developed by 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures makes it 
possible for every high school interested 
to work out a systematic use of motion 
pictures to aid in the development of 
intelligent understanding of the war 
effort. Carefully planned auditorium 
showings of Government war films and 
related films from other sources will 
provide not only stimulating educational 


‘ experience, but a service to war effort. 


For Adults too 


These films are not for high-school 
studeuts alone, however. They are for 
adults, too. Schools can share these 
films with the entire community. Ordi- 
narily films are sent to a school for 1 
day’s use and a wide use can be made of 
a filminaday. It can be shown during 
the assembly period in the morning; it 
can be seen by a luncheon club at noon; 
it can be used by a neighboring school in 
the afternoon; and it can be shown at an 
adult community forum meeting organ- 
ized by the school in the evening. 

Schools have the projection equipment. 
Schools have the experience in using the 
motion picture as an educational tool. 
Schools have a desire and a responsibility 
to serve all the people of their communi- 
ties. There are worth-while war infor- 
mation films available. They have been 
made easy to get through this distribu- 
tion plan. They should be used effi- 
ciently and effectively to bring needed 
war information to all of the American 
people, 

Write the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, Washington, 
D. C., for further information and “List 
of U. S. War Films.” 


TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on the important developments 
of the previous two weeks made available by official sources. 


Production 


‘ The War Production Board is rerating 
every project in the war program to se- 
cure the “maximum impact on the en- 
emy now,” and combat planes—particu- 
larly bombers—are at the top of the 
new list, Chairman Nelson reported. He 
said the United States is now producing 
munitions at three and one half times 
the rate of November 1941; the July pro- 
duction was 16 percent above June pro- 
duction, but 7 percent short of production 
forecasts made at the beginning of July. 
The big job ahead, Mr. Nelson said, is 
to balance the use of materials and fa- 
cilities “as wisely as possible,” in order 
to reach the set goals by the end of the 
current year. 

Aircraft production rose 11 percent in 
July over June, but combat plane pro- 
duction, 5 percent above the previous 
month, was not up to expectations; over- 
all ordnance production in July increased 
26 percent, and was very close to sched- 
ules; production of medium tanks was 35 
percent over the previous month and 
considerably ahead of schedules; light 
tanks, up 15 percent, were ahead of 
schedules; antiaircraft guns exceeded 
schedules by “a wide margin”; merchant 
ships, up 6 percent, were nearly on sched- 
ule for the month; deliveries of major 
naval vessels, ahead of June, were “con- 
siderably ahead of forecasts.” 


The Armed Forces 


General Arnold said the goal of a 
2,000,000-man air force with 185,000 
fighting planes would be met. There is 
still a growing demand for gunners, 
various enlisted technicians, radio opera- 
tors, and glider pilots, he said. The Army 
announced an intensive recruiting cam- 
paign to enlist 100,000 skilled mechanics 
and technicians between 18 and 44 for 
service in the Army Air Forces, the Sig- 
nal Corps, and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The War Department announced 
it will train dogs as sentries, messengers, 
pack dogs, and airplane spotters as well 
as for other purposes. The Army said 
it will inaugurate this fall a voluntary 
pre-induction training program utilizing 
existing facilities of schools and colleges 
to meet present and future needs for 
properly trained personnel in the armed 
forces. The Office of Civilian Defense is 
recruiting personnel for the Coast Guard 


Temporary Reserve for beach patrol and 
coastal lookout duty. 


Selective Service 

’ Selective Service Director Hershey said 
draft boards will begin calling up men 
with dependents before Christmas—sin- 
gle men with “secondary” dependents, 
such as aged or crippled relatives, will 
be called first; married men whose wives 
work, next; then men with dependent 
wives; and finally men who have wives 
and children. He said the reservoir of 
1-A men through the country is “practi- 
cally exhausted.” Class 1-B (men fit for 
limited military service only) is being 
eliminated and during September, all 
registrants who are not totally disquali- 
fied will be reclassified in 1-A, while those 
not suited for any military service will 
be placed in 4-F. 


Stabilization of Farm Prices 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard said 
he would approve a plan of livestock ceil- 
ing prices which “must not permit ab- 
normal profits to anyone in the industry 
at the expense of the producers or con- 
sumers,” because such a plan is necessary 
to carry through the President’s anti- 
inflation program. He also said he now 
favors repeal of the provision of the Price 
Control Act “that prohibits ceilings on 
processed farm products if the ceiling 
price reflects a farm price of less than 
110 percent of parity.” He said farm 
prices “have reached parity on an aver- 
age.” The Office of Price Administrator 
said it is planning a ceiling price on live 
hogs, and similar action is contemplated 
in the near future for cattle prices. The 
Office said “vigorous steps” are being 
taken to enforce the quality grading pro- 
visions of OPA’s beef regulations in order 
to prevent upgrading as ,an evasion of 
price levels, and the Office plans to main- 
tain grade relationships prevailing last 
March. 

Rationing 

Price Administrator Henderson an- 
nounced a quota of 35,500 new passenger 
automobiles for rationing during Sep- 
tember, and at the same time recalled 
all unused quotas of previous months. 
He said no carry-over will be permitted 
under the new plan. The September 
quota for new passenger tires to be sold 
to persons on the A list was set as 38,297, 
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compared with 58,308 for August. The 
grade II tire quota—available only to 
war workers—was increased from 87,860 
to 115,544 for September. Recapped 
tires or recapping services were cut from 
637,959 to 486,468, and tubes from 418,910 
in August to 333,450. Mr. Henderson 
said intensified tire conservation efforts 
would be necessary to meet even essen- 
tial driving needs. 

Sugar ration stamp No. 8 is good for 
5 pounds of sugar anytime until October 
$1, the Office announced. While not 
changing the basic ration of one-half 
pound per week, it will enable consumers 
to make purchases in larger units and 
facilitate disposal of 5-, 10-, and 25- 
pound packages. 


College Finances 


Show Increase 


Reports coming into the U. S. Office of 
Education from institutions of higher 
education point to general increases in 
funds handled during the past year, ac- 
cording to a preliminary compilation just 
made by Henry G. Badger, of the Statis- 
tical Division. 

A summarization of 114 replies received 
from 36 States and the District of Colum- 
bia to a questionnaire recently sent to 
nearly 500 institutions shows increases 
from 1940-41 to 1941-42 of 1 percent in 
student fee collections and 8 percent in 
income from public sources (Federal, 
State, and local governments), as well as 
an increase of nearly 11 percent in 
expenditures for resident instruction. 
There was a decrease of 7 percent in 
earnings of endowment and other non- 
expendable funds. 


Instruction Expenditures Increase 


The 67 publicly ‘controlled institutions 
showed decreases of one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent in student fee collections and 19 
percent in endowment earnings. These 
decreases in comparatively minor sources 
of income were more than matched by 
an increase of 7 percent in income from 
governmental sources. Expenditures for 
resident instruction in this group of in- 
stitutions increased 13 percent. The 
group included 9 land-grant colleges, 14 
other State universities and colleges, and 
44 State teachers colleges. 

The 41 universities and colleges under 
private control showed increases of 3 
percent in student fees, 2 percent in en- 
dowment earnings, and 23 percent in 
income from public sources. Their ex- 
penditures for resident instruction in- 
creased a little more than 3 percent. 


Emergency State Training Programs 


For Guidance Workers 


Emphasizing problems related to the 
war emergency at all sessions, the Third 
National Conference of State Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance recently met at Harvard University, 
under the general chairmanship of Harry 
A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Vocational 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. The 
Conference discussed and developed 
plans for emergency State training pro- 
grams for guidance workers to handle 
war problems as well as procedures and 
techniques of guidance in the war effort. 


Committee Recommendations 


A War Service Committee reported on 
and made recommendations relative to: 
(1) The preparation of an inventory of 
secondary school pupils 16 years of age 
and over to include certain specified data 
on each individual. The information 
would be of a nature useful to war agen- 
cies utilizing manpower. (2) Organiza- 
tion and dissemination of current infor- 
mation on manpower requirements to 
secondary school pupils and to those who 
will counsel with them. (3) War man- 
power counseling for both in-school and 
out-of-school youths and adults. (4) 
Interpreting emergency demands which 
should be reflected in immediate curricu- 
lum adaptation. (5) Liaison service be- 
tween secondary schools and war service 
agencies designed to assure coordination 
of efforts. , 

Evidence at this time points to the 
probable need for the utilization of the 
total manpower of the Nation for mili- 
tary or civilian service for an unpredict- 
able number of years to come. If this 
manpower is on the whole employable 
for military or civilian purposes at the 
age of 18, the total present enrollment in 
the secondary schools must be considered 
in any estimate of the Nation’s resources. 
As such, the consensus was that it is the 


duty of State supervisors of occupational ° 


information and guidance to utilize their 
experience and resources in making this 
manpower available for immediate use. 
An obligation of this kind must take 
precedence over other programs primar- 
ily organized for times of peace. 


Guidance Service Principles 

In organizing the preparation of in- 
school enrollment for war service, guid- 
ance services should observe certain prin- 
ciples: (1) Although the needs of the 
Nation at war temporarily must claim 


priority over the free choice of the indi- 
vidual, the war effort will be promoted if 
individuals undertake service in accord- 
ance with their own abilities, aptitudes 
and interests. War service performed 
on this basis will, in turn, minimize later 
post-war occupational adjustment. (2) 
Although war demands must sometimes 
disregard individual handicaps, war 
services will be promoted if their work is 
performed by persons with sufficient 
strength and maturity. (3) Although 
demands of war brook no delay in 
having immediate manpower for every 
essential job, those tasks which require 
highly selected, relatively scarce qualifi- 
cations must have priority. Therefore, 
individuals with these special character- 
istics must be identified, withheld from 
tasks not demanding their full capabili- 
ties, and put into accelerated training to 
develop the highest level of attainment 
of which the Nation may have need. (4) 
Although an emergency, local or national, 
in some areas of war service may from 
time to time accentuate recruitment pro- 
grams in the area, a balance must be 
maintained among all essential demands 
so that the supply of manpower over a 
period of war years may serve adequately 
the total war effort. Care must, there- 
fore, be taken to offset an overbalance 
caused by such factors as high wages, 
special recruitment campaigns, or the 
glamour of a particular occupation so as 
to obtain a proper distribution of man- 
power for the total war effort. (5) Youth 
approaching 17 or 18 years of age are so 
near military or civilian war service, or 
specialized training for later service, that 
they should be led to consider the area 
in which they can serve the Nation best 
and to choose with some definiteness 
their own field of usefulness. This volun- 
teering is a democratic answer to regi- 
mentation. Guidance services are essen- 
tial in making the process efficient enough 
to avoid drafting youth for service. (6) 
The preparation of youth for manpower 
services demands that the schools supply 
not only the foundations for wise choices, 
but such selection procedures as will 
eliminate some choices which depend 
upon physical, mental, or other qualifi- 
cations not possessed by the individual. 
For this reason, the school must supply 
in wartime specific methods of making 
selection, preliminary to entrance upon 
“training or participation” ina particular 
kind of military or civilian service, 
(Turn to page 23) 
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War Production Workers 


Training Program 


Its Structure and Functioning 


This is the third fiscal year in which 
the program now known as the Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers has been functioning. The pro- 
gram for 1942-43 derives its authority 
from that part of Public Law 647, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, Second Session, 
headed Education and Training, Defense 
Workers. The legislation appropriates 
94 million dollars “for the cost of voca- 
tional courses of less than college grade” 
provided by public agencies in vocational 
schools. The Act further provides for 
two types of training—preemployment 
and refresher courses and courses supple- 
mentary to employment. 

Administratively the preemployment 
and refresher courses have been inter- 
preted to mean a type of training which 
is offered to persons who are currently 
unemployed or who are otherwise avail- 
able for full-time employment in a unit- 
skilled job in war industry. The purpose 
of preemployment training is to provide 
specific instruction in the skills required 
to hold a specific job in a specific indus- 
try. The refresher aspect of this type 
of training refers to the instruction pro- 
vided for-workers who at some time in 
the past commanded a usable skill but in 
the passage of time have lost that skill 
and now require a brief course to refresh 
their previous abilities. The basis for 
this administrative distinction is that the 
preemployment enrollment can serve as 
an estimate &f the number of persons who 
can be counted as potential workers in 
war-production establishments. 


Recruiting for Courses 


Trainees for the preemployment and 
refresher courses are normally recruited 
from the registers of the local offices of 
the United States Employment Service 
and of the Work Projects Administration. 

Supplementary training provides in- 
struction to workers who are already em- 
ployed in a war industry occupation, for 
the purpose of aiding such workers to 
assume jobs of greater skill and respon- 
sibility than they are now capable of 
performing. In an increasing number of 
instances, trainees are classified as sup- 
plementary when they are assigned to 
full-time attendance in a vocational 
school prior to the time they are actually 
put to work on a specific job. In these 
instances they are receiving wages from 
an employer while in attendance at these 
classes. 





Administrative Relationships 
Summarized 


The administrative relationships 
which are utilized to administer this 
program on the Federal, State, and local 
levels, may be summarized under three 
headings: 


1. Internal organization of the war 
production workers training program. 


2. Relationship of the program to co- 
operating agencies on Federal level. 


3. Relationship of the program to State 
boards for vocational education. 


The guiding principle of these rela- 
tionships is that the program is essen- 
tially a cooperative arrangement between 
the U.S. Office of Education representing 
the interest of the Federal Government 
and the State boards for vocational edu- 
cation who actually have the responsi- 
bility for operating the program in their 
various jurisdictions. 

The administration of the program 
within the Office of Education is based 
on the principle enunciated in the legis- 
lation, namely, that the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education is responsible for 
administration and, as authorized in the 
Statute, delegates these responsibilities 
to the Director of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers. 

The major responsibility for maintain- 
ing the day-to-day contacts with the 
State boards for vocational education is 
that of four regional agents, each re- 
sponsible for a defined number of States. 
The regions are broken down as fol- 
lows: North Atlantic, Southern, Central, 
and Western. Working under the im- 
mediate direction of the regional agents 
are a number of field representatives who 
work with State directors and their 
staff members in the development and 
supervision of the program. One or more 
of these field representatives will be as- 
signed to each War Manpower Commis- 
sion regional office. The field represen- 
tatives inspect the various training pro- 
grams in the States to determine the 
compliance of such programs with the 
laws and regulations governing the 
training and with accepted standards of 
efficient instruction and supervision. 


Servicing Agencies Provide Assistance 


Several unjts function essentially as 
servicing agencies in the Office and pro- 
vide special assistance to the States. 

The Equipment and Space Unit re- 
views applications for financial assist- 
ance in the acquisition of equipment and 
the rental of space in the conduct of 
local training. Specialists review the re- 
quests and pass upon technical suita- 
bility. Substitutions and types of ma- 
chines may be suggested in order that 
schools will not be competing with in- 
dustry for essential materials and equip- 
ment. However, in critical situations 
procedures have been established with 
the War Production Board for the secur- 
ing of preference ratings for training 
equipment and supplies. 

State directors of vocational training 
for war production workers apply for 
funds for equipment or space to the 
U. S. Office of Education on standardized 
forms which call for a detailed statement 
of needs in terms of specific machines, 
prices, and delivery dates. To justify 
these requests the State director is re- 
quired to submit an inventory of the 
present facilities of the school, the num- 
ber of trainees that may be accommo- 
dated prior and subsequent to the in- 
stallation of equipment and the rental of 
additional space, complete and authori- 
tative data relating to war contracts 
and labor requirements in the labor mar- 
ket area served by the school. 
Significant Factors 

The significant factors influencing the 
relative importance attached to the re- 
quest for funds may be stated as follows: 

1. Preference is given to schools which 
train for Army and Navy civilian estab- 
lishments and such critical industries as 
aircraft, shipbuilding, machine tool, and 
ordnance. : 

2. Condition of the labor market in 
the community. 

3. Adequacy and extent of use of 
existing facilities. 

4. Possibility of using facilities for 
supplementary as well as preemployment 
training. 

5. Possibility of using the equipment 
24 hours per day. 

6. Possibility of securing desired equip- 
ment immediately or within a reasonably 
short period. 

The Instructional Materials Unit is an 
expression of the need for new course 
outlines and other teaching aids stimu- 
lated by the short, intensive job-training 
character of the war production train- 
ing program. It catalogs and issues 
available instructional material related 
to essential occupations in war produc- 
tion. It helps to develop instructional 
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material laboratories in the States in such 
a manner that the States can utilize the 
latest developments in technology and 
production methods in their job training. 
The unit coordinates the work of the 
States in the development of instruc- 
tional materials to prevent unnecessary 
overlapping and duplication. In re- 
sponse to stated needs it develops out- 
lines of training content for the occu- 
pations which are being taught under 
the war production training program, 
Finally, the Instructional Materials Unit 
assists the States in developing pro- 
grams of instructional training for the 
large numbers of new teachers who, al- 
though occupationally competent, may 
lack the necessary background in the 
methods of teaching and of job analysis. 

The Foreman Training Unit renders 
assistance in connection with the train- 
ing of foremen, subforemen, and lead- 
men. This unit maintains expert fore- 
men conference leaders who give their 
full time to the organization and con- 
duct of foremen training projects. The 
personnel attending the conferences 
come from industrial establishments or 
Government establishments. The serv- 
ices of this unit are utilized only when 
the facilities of a State in this connec- 
tion are inadequate. 

The Training Planning Unit is con- 
cerned with the collection, analysis, and 
interpretation of economic data relating 
to the training programs. This unit, for 
the most part, does not engage in pri- 
mary research but utilizes the statistical 
and informational resources of such 
agencies as the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Division of Research and 
Statistics of the War Production Board, 
among many others. Its major function 
is to estimate long-range training needs 
on the basis of labor requirements, for 
Federal budget purposes. Another func- 
tion is to provide the operating officials 
of the program with such data relating to 
labor requirements and_ contracts 
awarded, as will enable them to secure 
an over-all picture of the functioning of 
the war production program and its ef- 
fect on training needs. 

The Accounting Unit assists and ad- 
vises the various State boards for voca- 
tional education in accounting for Fed- 
eral funds certified to the States to be 
used for the vocational training of war 
production workers. Accounting forms, 
methods of inventory controls, and gen- 
eral accounting procedures are recom- 
mended to the State boards, and assist- 
ance is rendered by personnel in this 
unit to aid the States in handling the 


accounting functions incident to the war 
production training program. 

Regular audits of the State boards’ 
accounts are made by accountants in the 
unit to determine that expenditures for 
war production training have been made 
in accordance with provisions of the Fed- 
eral acts and administrative regulations 
of the Office of Education and the State 
boards. Procedures of the State boards 
are examined to determine the methods 
followed in carrying out their agency re- 
lationship, and assistance is rendered to 
the States in adopting procedures neces- 
sary to control and complete the audit 
of local boards’ expenditures. These ac- 
countants also assist the States in train- 
ing personnel to handle fiscal matters in- 
cident to the program. 

Budget requests for operating funds, as 
received from the State boards, are ex- 
amined in this unit and records are 
maintained cn all such requests to as- 
sist the regional] agents and the director 
in the determination of the amounts of 
funds to be certified periodically to the 
States for expenditures necessary to the 
conduct of the war production training 
program. 

The Statistical and Research Unit is 
organized to maintain records of all 
courses in operation in the war production 
training programs and to receive copies of 
all reports of courses on semimonthly 
and monthly schedules, showing enroll- 
ment and attendance. These reports 
are tabulated and summarized to provide 
periodic statistical reports. A research 
unit within the unit serves to provide 
assistance within the Office of Education 
in statistical problems such as the de- 
termination of unit costs, estimates of 
budget needs, and other statistical anal- 
yses required in the administration and 
evaluation of the program. This unit 
also details specialists to the States for 
the purpose of assisting the State boards 
for vocational education in the adminis- 
tration of their reporting procedures. 


Cooperative Relationships Important 

A significant aspect of the administra- 
tion of the war production training pro- 
grams has been the development of co- 
operative relationships with other public 
agencies. Procedures and policies have 
been jointly determined with the United 
States Employment Service and to a 
lesser extent the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, since these agencies constitute 
the source of trainees for the preemploy- 
ment and refresher courses. In broad 
outline the procedure by which workers 
are referred to preemployment classes by 
the United States Employment Service, 
is as follows: The local school! authorities 








draw a requisition upon the local office 
of the United States Employment Service 
for a specified number of trainees. This 
requisition includes information relating 
to the occupation or trade for which 
training is to be given, the dictionary 
job title, the operation performed, the 
machine tools and instruments involved 
in the training, the materials used, the 
special qualifications which referrals 
should have, and working conditions on 
the job for which training is to be given. 
When training has been terminated the 
school notifies the employment office on 
a special form and analytic rating cards 
are transmitted to the local employment 
office explaining the qualifications of the 
trainee as a result of the training. 

The United States Employment Service 
is the official agency designated to place 
workers in war industries and give effect 
to priorities in referral to jobs. When 
employers make direct requests to school 
authorities for workers, the above des- 
ignation is brought to their attention, 
and they are either directed to place 
their order with the United States Em- 
ployment Service or the order is taken 
and relayed to the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which makes referrals. 
The Office of Education and the State and 
local school authorities also utilize the 
detailed informational resources of the 
United States Employment Service as a 
guide to the adjustment of training to 
specific demands for labor. 

The requirements for training person- 
nel in both civilian and military classifi- 
cations have stimulated the development 
of ccoperative relationships with the 
Army and Navy. The typical arrange- 
ment is that prospective trainees are re- 
cruited by the Civil Service Commission 
and assigned to public vocational classes 
for from 6 to 8 weeks, receiving a speci- 
fied remuneration while in training. The 
instruction is specific and is adjusted to 
the particular needs of the Government 
establishment in which the trainees will 
be working. In the Signal Corps pro- 
gram, which is the largest currently, in- 
dividuals are being given training during 
employment as mechanic learners and 
junior engineer repairmen. In the ar- 
senals such occupations as gunsmith and 
inspector are being taught. Specific 
phases of aircraft engine mechanics are 
being taught to the trainees allocated 
to the air depots. The financing of the 
cost of training is from the funds ap- 
propriated to the Office of Education. 

Arrangements have been completed be- 
tween the War and Navy departments 
and the Office of Education for the train- 
ing of uniformed forces by the vocational 
schools of the country. Where facilities 
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are available and not needed for indus- 
trial training they may be used for the 
training of uniformed forces. This pro- 
gram operates on a reimbursement basis; 
namely, that the respective funds of 
either the War Department or the Navy 
Department are used to reimburse the 
Office of Education for any expenditure 
in connection with the training of the 
uniformed forces. 

The administrative mechanism, by 
which arrangement for the training of 
either civilians or the armed forces is or- 
ganized, may function in one or two 
ways. The request may originate on the 
local level from the commanding officer 
to the local director. Both representa- 
tives then clear the request through their 
appropriate channels to Washington. 
The final arrangements are consum- 
mated between the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the appropriate agency of the 
Army or Navy in Washington. Some re- 
quests originate on the Federal level, in 
which case a determination is made of the 
training centers which are equipped in 
terms of personnel and facilities to do 
the job most adequately. 

Data collected by the Reports and 
Analysis Division of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Department of 
Labor are used extensively in the general 
planning of training activity on the 
Federal level. 


Responsibility Within the State 

The actual operation of the training 
program, that is, the hiring of teachers, 
conduct of classes, and other related ac- 
tivities, is the responsibility, within the 
State, of the respective State board for 
vocational education in every State and 
territory and through the State board, 
of the local board of education. Each 
State has a State director of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers 
who is the executive officer immediately 
in charge of the program. This State 
director must be a full-time employee of 
the State board. He must be qualified in 
the field of vocational education and his 
appointment must be approved by the 
Director of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The document which defines the char- 
acter and scope of the Federal-State re- 
lationship is the State plan. The State 
plan sets the standards with regard to 
the qualifications of teachers and super- 
visors, the establishment of representa- 
tive advisory committees composed of 
representatives of labor and employer 
organizations and the types of training to 
be provided, 








In most cases the program is operated 
through a plan of contractual relation- 
ships between local boards of education 
and the State board, similar to the rela- 
tionship between the State and the Fed- 
eral Government set up in the State 
plan. On the whole, however, the degree 
of control and supervision is somewhat 
greater in the State-local board of edu- 
cation relationship, than it is in the Fed- 
eral-State relationship. Usually the 
local board of education delegates the op- 
eration of the program to a local super- 
visor whose appointment is approved by 
the State director in compliance with 
standards set up in the State plan. The 
local board is required to have a repre- 
sentative advisory committee similar to 
the State advisory committee, to advise 
the local board and local supervisor con- 
cerning the character of instruction, the 
qualifications of instructors and methods 
of making the instruction practical and 
closely integrated with the pay-roll job 
for which the training is given. 

The range of occupations for which 
training in this program may be provided 
is defined in a list of approved occupa- 
tions developed jointly by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the U. S. Employment 
Service and approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board and currently by the War 
Manpower Commission. This list sets 
the upper limit of the number of occu- 
pations for which training may be given. 
Training for specific occupations within 
the list must be justified on the basis of 
need. This list of approved occupations 
is constantly being amended to cover the 
changing scope of war production. 

Essentially the whole program of vo- 
cational training for war production 
workers exists for the sole purpose of 
providing the training needed to achieve 
the necessary level of production. In a 
sense there is no set “course” or “pro- 
gram” in defense training. Each individ- 
ual course is designed to train workers 
for a definite pay-roll job. The courses 
ar? continually being revised to meet 
changing demands of war production in- 
dustry. Although the training provided 
falls into the category shown below, it is 
well to remember that within the limits 
of the Act and the regulations the schools 
can cooperate in providing training of 
less-than-college grade to meet any war 
production need. The employer will 
usually find the desired training included 
in one of these types. 

Training for new workers to be placed 
on beginning pay roll (preemployment 
courses) .—Employers in established in- 
dustrial areas will usually find classes in 
operation from which the employment 
service can refer trained applicants for 


the more common jobs such as lathe 
operation, welding, riveting, etc. Train- 
ing for other occupations can readily be 
arranged upon request to the local super- 
visor of war production training upon 
the recommendation of the local advisory 
committee. Normally these courses run 
from 30 to 48 hours per week for trainees 
registered with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Conversion courses 
for workers who are employed in non- 
war-production industry may be operated 
for shorter periods. In order to get the 
best possible service, the employer should 
insist that in referring men the foremen 
work with the local supervisors and the 
instructors in adapting the subject matter 
of each course to the job for which the 
training is offered. 

Training for employed workers (sup- 
plementary courses).—The speed with 
which workers must often be recruited 
and promoted to key jobs, makes it fre- 
quently necessary that extensive training 
be offered to employed workers. Much of 
this training must be given on the job. 
Very effective training may be offered, 
however, in especially designed courses 
operated by the vocational schools. These 
supplementary courses may be designed 
to meet one or more of several objectives. 

1. Development of additional skills: 
The work that industry has done in 
engineering production jobs so as to pro- 
vide for the employment of large numbers 
of unit-skilled workers, makes it neces- 
sary that these workers acquire addi- 
tional skills after they are employed if 
the labor force is to have necessary 
flexibility. These additional skills may 
be developed in supplementary courses 
set up at the request of the employer. 

2. Imparting related technical infor- 
mation or “job knowledge”: This type of 
information is necessary in the develop- 
ing of all-round mechanics and leadmen 
or foremen. Every effort is made to avoid 
courses of a general nature in this field. 

3. Conversion training: An employer 
who finds it necessary to convert part of 
his plant to a new type of production 
usually has the problem of training work- 
ers for the new jobs. Through a coopera- 
tive study on the part of the foreman 
and local supervisor for vocational train- 
ing, it will usually be possible to do much 
of this training in the schools. 

Apprentice training—Along with the 
demand for unit-skilled workers, the em- 
ployer also has greater need than ever for 
well-trained all-round mechanics such as 
may be developed by thorough appren- 
tice training in cooperation with State 
and local representatives of the Federal 
apprentice section of the War Manpower 
Commission. The vocational training 
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agencies have developed a program of 
apprentice training which can be adapted 
to the needs of most employers. In this 
cooperative set-up, labor standards such 
as hours, wages, etc., are the functions of 
the apprentice committee, and the re- 
lated technical training is a function of 
the vocational schools. 

Training for supervisors.— 

1. Job instructor training: It is rather 
universally recognized that one important 
function of any supervisor is the break- 
ing in of new workers. In order to meet 
this need, the Training Within Industry 
Section of the War Production Board in 
cooperation with the Office of Education 
and State departments of vocational 
education, developed their well-known 
10-hour JIT course which has been given 
to thousands of foremen in hundreds of 
plants throughout the country under the 
joint supervision of the Training Within 
Industry Section and State and local 
vocational education departments. 

2. Training of supervisors: Employers 
who operate a well-organized training 
program will find it difficult to secure 
supervisory personnel who are sufficiently 


Some Brief Local 


On Training Program 


With the opening of the fall term of 
the 1942-43 school year, the Nation’s vo- 
cational schools for the third consecutive 
year continue a dual program operating 
on day and night schedules. The pro- 
gram consists of courses under the “regu- 
lar” trade and industrial education 
program and also under the defense or 
program of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers. Young students 
entering trade classes this fall for the 
first time as regular students find them- 
selves rubbing shoulders in the hallways 
with varied types of war production 
trainees. 

The following is a brief picture of re- 
Ports concerning vocational activities in 
some centers under the sponsorship of 
State boards for vocational education and 
the U. S. Office of Education, to train 
workers for the war effort: 

The Providence, R. I., schools are op- 
erating 7 days a week, day and night, to 
train necessary workers for a large ship- 
yard, for a parachute making firm, and 
for machine tool firms. 

In Newport, R. I., the Townsend voca- 
tional school is operating day and night 
training mechanic learners recruited by 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission who 
will be employed by a naval shore estab- 
lishment, 





trained in methods of developing instruc- 
tional material to provide the desired 
training program for line supervisors. 
Such training can usually be arranged 
for by local Supervisors of vocational edu- 
cation or by’specialists provided by most 
of the State departments. States unable 
to supply this service on demand may 
secure assistance from the Foreman 
Training Section of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

3. Other foreman training: In addition 
to the above two types of training, most 
States are in a position to provide, 
through the local supervisors of voca- 
tional training, valuable service in train- 
ing foreman conference leaders and in 
conducting foreman conferences for the 
purpose of discovering training needs 
and suggesting plans for meeting these 
needs. 

Special services——As indicated above, 
the whole training program exists for the 
one purpose of providing the training 
needed by industry. An employer who 
finds himself in need of some special 
training not indicated above, should con- 
tact the State director of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers. 


Reports 


Several schools in Boston, Mass., are 
training mechanic learners for the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. One school is train- 
ing machinist mates for the Coast Guard. 
Other schools in the Boston area are 
training workers for the navy yard and 
hundreds of welding operators for a 
shipbuilding yard. An ever increasing 
number of women are being trained in 
Massachusetts vocational schools for war 
industries. 

About 15,000 persons were recently in 
training in about 40 training centers in 
New York City. The program was oper- 
ating from 6 to 24 hours a day in schools 
and in plants with war contracts, and in 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard stations. 
A former newspaper publishing plant is 
being utilized for the training of workers 
for one of the armed services. 

The term “men and machines” is no 
longer typical of industries in Lansing, 
Mich., since women are being given 
training along with men for work in 
industrial plants. Throughout Michi- 
gan the vocational schools are assisting 
war industries through supplementary 
courses which upgrade war industry em- 
ployees by assisting in the education of 
the workers of 709 war industrial plants, 

Training classes in Omaha, Nebr., are 
being held in-two high schools, one of 








This has been a rather detailed ac- 
count of the structure and functioning of 
the War Production Workers Training 
Program in the U. 8. Office of Education. 
One element of continuity runs through- 
out the entire picture and that is, the 
function of setting broad standards of 
administration and goals of training is 
within the province of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The specific application of 
these standards to the particular labor 
market conditions existing in individual 
communities is regarded as the function 
of the State and local school authorities, 
On the whole, this division of responsibil- 
ity and functions has worked admirably. 
It is fair to say that much of it is due 
to the existence of a background of al- 
most a quarter of a century of Federal- 
State relationships in vocational educa- 
tion. This background has made it 
possible to put to effective use in the war 
effort the skill and experience of thou- 
sands of school administrators and in- 
structors and the facilities of more than 
a billion dollar investment in vocational 
education, equipment, and facilities. 





them operating on a three-shift 24-hour 
schedule. About 500 trainees, half of them 
women, were being trained to go into em- 
ployment as airplane plant workers. 

Wichita, Kans., schools are operating 
an intensive aircraft mechanic training 
program, Instructors are former stu- 
dents of the schools who have made good 
in defense plants. In a recent month 
4,800 aircraft workers were being given 
supplementary-to-employment training 
in the schools. 

The Rockford, IIl., schools are conduct- 
ing intensive instruction for large num- 
bers of employed workers in order to give 
them upgrading training “to make them 
better fitted for their jobs in war plants.” 
More than 50 local communities have sent 
trainees to the Rockford training classes. 

A factory-type building with 46,000 
square feet of floor space has been rented 
in Chicago by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation for training to be given specifically 
for the workers of a new aircraft plant. 
The trainees will be paid by the company 
employing them. There will be 3 shifts 
of training a day with 1,000 trainees per 
shift, 

Portland, Oreg., defense classes and 
others in 28 Oregon centers are training 
between 10,000 and 12,000 war plant 

(Turn to page 23) 
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When the big American B-17’s and 
B-24’s operating in the far-flung battle 
areas take off with bomb bays loaded we 
know that the enemy is in for some rough 
treatment ... but there are other things 
we know also. We know that before 
those planes left the ground, aircraft me- 
chanics carefully adjusted and tuned the 
mighty engines; that armorers inspected 
all the guns and loaded them; that the 
perfect operation of the many types of 
radio equipment aboard each ship was 
assured by radio mechanics. And this 
brings us directly to the point of this 
article. The need for these ground crew 
specialists is so great that the Army Air 
Forces are now scouring the country for 
persons who are qualified to serve as 
instructors. 

Thousands of these technicians must 
be trained immediately. Civilians, men 
or women, who can qualify as instructors 
in radio are especially needed. Also in- 
structors are needed in aircraft mechan- 
ics, aircraft engine mechanics, and in 
aircraft armament. Civilians selected 
for these jobs will receive a 4- to 6-week 
course in instruction methods. Salaries 
range from $30 to $60 a week, depending 
upon previous experience and training. 

Men and women who believe they can 
qualify, or who seek information to clas- 
sify their experience, are urged to report 
at once to the nearest office of the U. S. 
Employment Service, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Civil Service represent- 
ative at any post office, or any field office 
of the Army Air Forces Technical Train- 
ing Command. 


Radio Instructors 

Modern military aircraft cannot oper- 
ate without proper radio facilities. The 
radio operator is the connecting link be- 
tween the plane and ground stations; he 
transmits and receives orders, and re- 
ports flying positions and weather condi- 
tions with speed and accuracy. The 
Many types of complicated radio active 
equipment must be kept in perfect oper- 
ating order by well trained radio me- 
chanics. Training facilities at such cen- 


U. S. Army Air Forces 


Technical Instructors Needed 


ters as Scott Field and Chicago, IIl.; 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; and Madison, Wis., 
are being rapidly expanded to meet the 
demands for radio technicians to service 
and man the thousands of warplanes 
which are rolling off our production lines. 

There is need for civilian radio instruc- 
tors, men or women who have had radio 
training at recognized radio schools or 
in accredited colleges of engineering. 
Persons who meet any one of the follow- 
ing six qualifications are eligible to serve 
in teaching posts in radio schools of the 
Army Air Forces Technical Training 
Command: 

1. At least 1 year of full-time paid ex- 
perience in some branch of technical 
radio work, or related electronic work, 
such as radio electrician, radio engineer, 
radio repairman. 

2. Completion of a 6-month techni- 
cal radio course at an acceptable radio 
school. Correspondence course study, 
without accompanying paid experience, 
is not acceptable. 

3. Completion of 1 year’s study at a 
school of engineering or technology 
which has included courses in radio. 

4. Completion of a defense-training 
course in radio under one of the pro- 
grams administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

5. Possession, within the past 5 years, 
of an amateur radio operator’s license, 
or possession of a current license as 
commercial radio operator, first or sec- 
ond class. 

6. At least 6 months’ experience as an 
instructor of classes in radio communi- 
cations or electrical work. 

While individuals need meet only one 
of the above requirements in order to 
qualify, those who can meet combina- 
tions of more than one of the prerequi- 
sites, or who have had experience over a 
greater length of time than required, are 
eligible for progressively higher salaries. 


Aircraft Mechanics Instructors 

An airplane that won’t fly is about the 
most useless thing in the world, and to 
“Keep ’em Flying” requires the skills of 
aircraft mechanics. The Army Air 


Forces need thousands of these me- 
chanics, for they are the men who check 
the’ condition of the aircraft’s structure 
and engines. They make repairs, re- 
placements, and adjustments; inspect 
critical parts of the craft, such as elec- 
trical and control systems, undercar- 
riage, brakes, fuel and oil systems, hy- 
draulic systems, and propellers. The 
safety of the air crews and the success 
of tactical missions depend upon their 
efficiency. Their work must be done 
right. 

Facilities at Chanute Field, Il.; Biloxi, 
Gulfport, Keesler Field, Miss.; Sheppard 
Field and Amarillo, Tex.; Goldsboro, 
N. C.; and Lincoln, Nebr. are equipped 
to train thousands of mechanics. The 
big bottleneck is securing instructors. 
Individuals who can meet any one of the 
following qualifications are eligible for 
an aircraft mechanics instructor’s job: 

1. Completion of at least 1 year of a 
college or university 4-year course toward 
a degree in vocational education, trade 
and industrial education, or in such 
phases of industrial arts as metalwork- 
ing, woodworking, shop practice, or avia- 
tion or allied subjects. 

2. Completion of at least 1 year of a 
4-year course leading to a degree in en- 
gineering. 

3. Completion of at least 3 years of a 
4-year course in science, including chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, astronomy, 
geology, meteorology, metallurgy, applied 
science, or other science which has spe- 
cific application to aeronautics or en- 
gineering. Fifteen hours credit in any 
one, or 20 hours in any three is required. 

4. Completion of a 6-month course 
in an aircraft school which meets in- 
structional standards mutually accept- 
able to the Navy and War Departments. 

5. Completion of 1 year’s progressive 
technical experience in one of these: 
Aircraft engines, aircraft mechanics, air- 
craft sheet-metal work, aircraft welding, 
machinist, radio operator, or radio en- 
gineering. 

6. Possession of a CAA airplane me- 
chanic’s or airplane engine mechanic’s 
certificate. 

7. Completion of 1 year’s study in en- 
gineering plus a course in aeronautics in 
the defense engineering training pro- 
gram administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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8. Completion of a course at an auto- 
motive school. 

9. Graduation from high school plus 
2 years’ experience in automotive over- 
haul and repair, automotive sheet metal, 
welding, or electrical work, or as a watch- 
maker, or in the overhaul, adjustment, 
and repair of intricate office appliances 
or business machines. 


Armament Instructors 

The .50-caliber machine guns, 20-mm. 
and 37-mm. cannons built into our war- 
planes are poison to the Jap Zero and the 
Nazi Messerschmitt. Success of the 
American armament is due not only to 
the skill of our pilots and gunners, but 
to the ability of the aircraft armorers 
who keep those guns in perfect repair; 
and a gun that falters for a mere split- 
second means the difference between life 
and death. The training of our armorers 
roots back to Buckley Field and Lowry 
Field, Colo. There in 12 weeks they learn 
to adjust and repair aerial machine guns, 
synchronizers, gun-sights, gun cameras, 
bomb racks, and other armament mecha- 
nisms. As our air armada grows, the 
problem of maintenance grows also. Be- 
fore this war is over we shall need thou- 
sands of armorers, and to train them we 
must have hundreds of instructors. The 
Army Air Forces need more instructors 

now. 

’ Basic requirements for civilian arma- 
ment instructors are graduation from a 
4-year high-school course including 3 
years of mathematics and 1 year of 
physics; or graduation from a trade 
school with 2 years’ study in mathematics 
or related subjects. In addition, appli- 
cants must have training or experience 
meeting one or more of the following 
qualifications: 

1. Three years’ experience as a high- 
school instructor in mathematics or 
physics. 

2. Completion of 2 years’ study of me- 
chanical or electrical engineering, in- 
cluding at least 5 semester hours of elec- 
tricity and 6 semester hours of physics. 

3. One year of progressively responsi- 
ble mechanical experience in the use of 
precision tools used in the manufacture 
of machine shop machinery, hydraulic 
mechanisms, refrigerating or air-condi- 
tioning equipment, interlocking railway 
signal systems, elevator control mecha- 
nisms, railway airbrake equipment, 
trolley car control equipment, time locks, 
or other similarly complex mechanisms. 

4. Two years’ combined experience, in- 
cluding at least 1 year of shop experience, 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, 
and progressive experience for the re- 
mainder as draftsman, machine designer, 





tool designer, inspector, or production 
manager. 

5. Graduation from an approved 
course of instrument-making or comple- 
tion of apprenticeship in this trade, plus 
1 year of journeyman experience as an 
instrument maker. 

6. Three years’ experience as journey- 
man machinist in an automotive machine 
shop, including 1 year as shop foreman in 
charge of other machinists. 


Educators Can Help 

Educators will render a real service to 
the U. S. Army Air Forces if they will 
bring this information to the attention of 
persons either in or out of school who 
might qualify. Individuals taking special 


U. S. Navy 


Pre-Flight Training Program 


Students Aviators Given New Training 


Student aviators entering the Navy’s 
flight training program have been given 
a new Official designation. 

Heretofore, all who qualified for flight 
training were enlisted as seamen second 
class and continued in that rating 
throughout their primary flight train- 
ing, a period of approximately 3 months. 

Those who successfully completed pri- 
mary flight training then were promoted 
to aviation cadets and sent on to ad- 
vanced flight training leading to com- 
missions as ensigns, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
or second lieutenants, U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

The new act passed by Congress and 
signed by the President, provides that 
student aviators will be enrolled as avia- 
tion cadets at the outset and will remain 
in that designation until qualifying for 
commissions as officers. 


Prevention of Airsickness 

The sea captain who is plagued by 
mal de mer and the structural steel 
worker who has to grit his teeth against 
dizzy spells have a brother sufferer—the 
pilot with a stomach sensitive to aero- 
batics. 

In a forthcoming number of the United 
States Naval Medical Bulletin, Lt. T. T. 
Flaherty, Medical Corps, United States 
Navy, proposes a six-point prophylactic 
program based upon a 10-month study of 
flight cadets. 

He discovered that airsickness almost 
always asserted itself for the first time 
while the student was learning the art 
of acrobatics. The affliction is not un- 
common among learners, he found, and 
may be a serious deterrent to progress 
if not properly treated. He advises the 
flier: 


—— 








defense training courses in the schools 
can be approached regarding the possi. 
bilities of taking the particular kind of 
training which would make them eligible 
for instructor jobs.. The circulation of 
this information throughout various 
school channels will be of great help, 

The need for technical instructors js 
urgent. Anyone who serves competently 
as an instructor in the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command will be 
rendering a most important service to 
his country. For the men he trains go 
into immediate action with our task 
forces throughout the world—Air Forces 
which will play a predominant role in 
achieving Victory. 


1. To adjust the seat to a high posi- 
tion for maximum visibility, being care- 
ful, however, that this does not inter- 
fere with full throw of the rudder 
paddles. 

2. To fasten the. safety belt firmly, 
thus minimizing “bouncing” and going 
a long way toward making plan¢ and 
pilot one, even as the good rider makes 
himself a part of the horse. 

3. To refrain from staring at the in- 
strument board. Rather he should keep 
his eyes out of the cockpit as much as 
possible. 

4. Most important, to pick out some 
point of reference—a sort of guidepost— 
a long way off. In loops, spins, Immel- 
mann turns, wingovers, and other ma- 
neuvers, the trainee is told to keep his 
eyes off the nose and wings of his plane. 
Instead, he is urged to take a straight 
stretch of roadway, fence line or even a 
point on the horizon as an alinement 
guide. “It was found that most students 
who became airsick during this ma- 
neuver (wingovers) spend a great deal of 
time looking in the cockpit at the air- 
speed meter, and the ‘needle and ball’ 
indicator, literally flying mechanically 
by instruments with no points of refer- 
ence on the earth’s surface ever being 
used. In snap rolls, a point on the hori- 
zon or a cloud bank could be taken as a 
point of reference. This point can be 
followed during the maneuver and the 
student will know his position through- 
out the roll.” 

5. To avoid executing the same acro- 
batic over and over “as this tends to 
cause air sickness to a far greater extent 
than if they vary them, and to wait 
a short interval between different 
acrobatics.” 
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6. Never to attempt a landing if ex- 
tremely airsick, remaining at a reason- 
able altitude in level flight until the spell 
has subsided. 

The flight surgeon reported that he ob- 
tained satisfactory results with the above 
method in treating an average of 18 
students a month at the unnamed air 
station. Of the 5 who were dropped 
from training because of airsickness, 
only 1 had undergone the 6-point 
regimen. 

This type of affliction it is explained 
originates when the brain receives im- 
pulses via the vestibular apparatus of the 
nervous system with such continuity and 
violence that they cannot be interpreted 
properly. This may occur when the body 
is subjected to irregular, unsteady mo- 
tion. In short, you become seasick, air- 





sick, carsick, etc., depending on the na- 
ture of the vehicle. 

Through orientation in space by visual 
means, one can modify an attack and 
possibly ward it off altogether, according 
to the report. For example, it is pointed 
out that dancers prevent dizziness by fo- 
cusing momentarily on a certain point in 
the audience or on the wall as they com- 
plete each revolution in a whirl. In 
motoring, it is generally the back seat 
passenger who becomes carsick, not the 
driver, because the latter’s attention is 
riveted to the road. 

“Airsickness in most students during 
acrobatics is caused by their poor orien- 
tation in space,” the naval surgeon con- 
cludes. “Airsickness can ordinarily be 
overcome when a student becomes ori- 
ented in the air by using his eyes to pick 
up points of reference on the ground.” 


Mechanics to ‘‘Keep ‘Em Flying’’ 


Many thousands of persons—men and 
women recruited by the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission—are being trained in 
civilian aircraft mechanical occupations 
at training centers for service with the 
U. S. Army Air Service Command. A 
large number of trained workers have 
completed courses and are now em- 
ployed on far-flung fronts with the Army 
Air Service Command. Their job is to 
“keep ’em flying” by keeping the fighters 
and bombers in perfect shape mechan- 
ically. 

Some time ago the Army Air Service 
Command decided to replace military 
personnel engaged at air depots and sub- 
depots in repairing and maintenance of 
Army aircraft with civilian personnel. 
This meant that large numbers of civil- 
ians had to be recruited and trained. 
The job of recruiting persons to be 
trained was delegated to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission through its branch 
offices. The job of training mechanics 
after their recruitment is the coopera- 
tive responsibility of selected vocational 
schools working under the sponsorship 
of State boards for vocational education 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Funds 
for this training are provided for under 
the program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers. 


Intensive Courses 

The job is specialized, requiring inten- 
sive courses calculated to train individ- 
uals in many mechanical occupations 
which are essential to the maintenance 
and repair program of the Air Service 
Command. Mechanics who can perform 
various types of skilled work are needed 





to assure that aircraft can be kept in 
top-notch condition by making simple 
adjustments, minor repairs, or completely 
overhauling a plane. 

Training of mechanic learners is being 
given for 11 air corps depots and approxi- 
mately 150 subdepots. In addition train- 
ing is being given in more than 60 off- 
reservation vocational schools not on mil- 
itary premises. These schools are both 
public and private. In some instances 
the facilities of private schools have been 
rented in order to provide training in 
specially selected places. One of the 
largest schools at which training is given 
is on the Pennsylvania State fair grounds 
where approximately 3,000 trainees are 
currently receiving instruction. At one 
southern air corps depot approximately 
2,000 mechanic learners are in training. 
Recently there were approximately 12,000 
mechanic learners getting instruction at 
training centers in various parts of the 
country. 

The Army Air Service Command re- 
cently compiled an incomplete list of 230 
occupations necessary for the repair and 
maintenance of Army aircraft. Some of 
the major types of occupations for which 
training is given are the following: Air- 
craft engine mechanics, carburetor spe- 
cialists, fuselage mechanics, aircraft in- 
spectors, instrument mechanics, aircraft 
machinists, aircraft sheet-metal work- 
ers, parachute riggers, propeller mechan- 
ics, and aircraft welders. 


Civil Service Selection 


The training varies in length according 
to the occupation for which training is 
given, but is usually from 10 to 12 weeks. 





Mechanic learners are employed while in 
training at a wage of $85 a month. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
followed a policy of carefully selecting in- 
dividuals so that candidates for training 
usually go to the training centers with a 
definite interest and background in air- 
craft mechanics. Women have been se- 
lected in many cases for training as 
mechanic learners and are given training 
in many of the aircraft occupations re- 
quired for repair and maintenance. One 
of the occupations for which women seem 
especially well fitted is that of repairing 
and packing of parachutes. 

All of the mechanic-learner trainees 
for the Army Air Service Command are 
civilians. Their training means that 
military personnel is released for military 
duties. Civilians in this type of service, 
work under the supervision of civilian 
shop superintendents, who in turn report 
to Army engineers responsible for the 
maintenance of the flying equipment, 


““Souvenirs’’ 


Information 


Admitting that the tendency to col- 
legt “souvenirs” is a natural one, James 
M. Landis, Director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, cautions that in case 
of an air raid on this country the gather- 
ing of bomb fragments and other me- 
mentoes may deprive the armed forces 
of vital information. Such information 
can be brought to practically all homes 
through the school. 

Objects of particular value for the 
information they convey include 
grounded enemy planes or parts of 
planes, personal equipment, weapons, 
and projectiles dropped or lost by the 
enemy, it is pointed out. 

Any such objects found should be left 
in place and guarded until civilian de- 
fense authorities have been notified and 
an OCD technical assistant or a military 
representative has made an investigation. 
The location of the object, its position, 
and the degree or lack of penetration may 
be of great importance. 

“Objects of this kind should be 
regarded in the nature of military in- 
formation,” Mr. Landis said. “Failure to 
disclose their location to the proper au- 
thorities and to guard them against 
molestation until their meaning can be 
learned may deprive the armed forces of 
needed information and the civilian of 
the protection against future raids which 
such information might have made pos- 
sible.” 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


First Aid 

First Aid Popular. A basic first-aid 
course, a picture supplement to all first 
aid textbooks, by Fritz Kahn, M. D. New 
York, N. Y., Friedrich Krause (851 West 
177th St.) 1942. 56 p. illus. 60 cents. 


Based on pictures sketched by the author, 
the entire subject is presented by illustra- 
tions, which simplify the learning of the 
fundamentals of first aid; also includes 
tests. 


Latin America 


South of the Rio Grande. An experi- 
ment in international understanding 
undertaken by two sixth grades in the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College by 
Agnes De Lima, Tompsie Baxter, Thomas 
J. Francis with the cooperation of the 
special teachers of the elementary school. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Coliege, Columbia University, 
1942. 74p. illus. 175 cents. 


Reports the activities of the experiment, 
describes some of the special techniques in 
use in introducing and developing new units, 
and gives a bibliography of books, magazines, 
and pamphlets; lists song materials, records, 
films, and trips taken. 


Lands of the Free. Handbook, vol. 1, 
1942. Historical broadcast series of the 
inter~American university of the air. A 
public service feature of the National 
Broadcasting Company. New York, 
Published for the National Broadcasting 
Company by the Odyssey Press (386 4th 
Ave.) 1942. 48 p. 25 cents. 


Gives background information concerning 
the broadcasts and lists of publications for 
supplementary reading. 


Recreation 


Training through Recreation, by Wil- 
liam J. Pitt. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942. 74 p. 35 cents. 


Intended to help the selectee when in 
service, or in preparation for service, solve 
the problems associated with his leisure time. 
This booklet is the third in a series prepared 
under the direction of the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense. 


Teacher Education 


Teacher Education in a Democracy at 
War, by Edward S. Evenden. Prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 


tion. - Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1942. 118 p. 
75 cents, 


Emphasizes the role that education must 
play in the war and in the post-war period; 
shows how education may be weakened un- 
less we avoid the mistakes made during the 
last war, and recommends a program for 
teacher education during and after the war. 


Theaters of War 


Theaters of War—The North Pacific 
and Alaska. Series 1, no. 3. Issued by 
the Institute of Adult Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia, University, 1942. 19 
p. 15 cents, single copy. Series of three 
titles 40 cents. 


This series presents in simple form factual 
material useful to the average American 
relating to the battle areas of the present 
war. The other titles in the series are India 
and Australia and New Zealand. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the U.S. 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Bric, ALBERT L. Fingernail biting: its in- 
cipiency, incidence, and amelioration. 
Doctor’s, 1941. Temple University. 93 p. 


Bunk, EstHer A. A _— in group ad- 
ustment. Master’s 1941. Boston University, 
35 p: ms. 


Davis, Freperick B, Fundamental factors 
of comprehension in reading. Doctor's, 1941, 
Harvard University. 236 p. ms. 

Exy, Sister Ammer. The youth problem and 
the education of the Catholic girl. Doctor's, 
1941. Catholic University of America. 136 p, 

Gorton, ALBERT J. An evaluation of their 
professional training by Panzer College grad- 
uates. Master’s, 1941. New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 51 p. ms, 

Howimes, Jean B. Astudy of racial attitudes 
found in four colleges, including a scale to 
measure these attitudes. Master’s, 1941, 
Pennsylvania State College. 48 p. ms. 

McKim, Marcaret G. Reading of verbal 
material in ninth grade algebra. Doctor’s, 
1941. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
133 p. 

Mann, Henry M. Nonathletic extra-class 
activities in the large secondary schools of 
Kentucky, 1939-40. Master’s, 1941. Univer. 
sity of Cincinnati. 113 p. ms. 

Pue.ps, Epson E. Evaluation of 18 Ver- 
mont high schools. Master’s, 1941. Boston 
University. 59 p. ms. 

SueparD, Eucene L. Measurement of cer- 
tain non-verbal abilities of urban and rural 
children. Doctor’s, 1940. New York Univer- 
sity. 74 p. ms. 

Sraptes, HELEN D. Study of the vocational 
interests of the graduating class of Eastern 
high school, Washington, D. C., June 1940. 
Master's, 1941, George Washington Univer- 
sity. 69 p. ms. 

Sutirvan, Wir1aM J. Study of corrective 
arithmetic in the fundamental processes of 
multiplication with an eighth grade class, 
Master’s, 1941, Massachusetts State Teachers 
College, Pitechburg. 95 p. ms. 

VanVoorHis, WALTER R. The improvemerit 
of space perception ability by training. 
Doctor’s, 1941. Pennsylvania State College. 
110 p. ms. 

Witson, Lucie. An attempt to predict 
teaching success. Master's, 1940. University 
of Kansas. 50 p. ms. 

Woop, Hiwpa H. A test of acquaintance 
with children’s prose literature. Master’s, 

1941. Syracuse University. 81 p. ms. 
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and the War 


A course in Russian which will be a 
separate unit and will require that stu- 
dents devote all of their time and energy 
for a period of 13 to 15 weeks to learning 
the language is announced by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. In offering the course 
the university is helping to fulfill the need 
of the Government for persons who have 
a command of Russian. The announce- 
ment states that those who complete the 
course will be assigned to specific and 
important tasks in connection with the 
campaign of the United Nations against 
the Axis. Other institutions offering 
similar work are Columbia, Ohio State, 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and Iranian 
Institute. 


The military department at Massachu- 
setts State College has been reorganized 
to give it divisional rather than depart- 

‘ 


Some Brief Local 
Reports 


(From page 18) 
workers every 7 months. More than 
75,000 trainees of the Oregon schools are 
working in war industries. The bulk of 
these trainees are employed in ship- 
building. 

Many men and women are being 
trained in vocational schools in Seattle 
and other points in Washington for work 
on two fronts, shipbuilding and aviation. 
Women trained in schools are playing 
an ever increasing role in Seattle war 
production industries. 

In addition to training workers for 
shipbuilding yards, schools of the San 
Francisco, Calif. Bay Area are training 
mechanic learners for the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps as radio repairmen. Also 
courses are being given for many em- 
ployees of the Navy. 

The schools of Los Angeles and south- 
ern California are training thousands of 
workers for work in aircraft plants. for 
shipouilding yards. Many of these 
trainees are women. Mechanic-learner 
courses for the armed services are also 
being given for many trainees. 

About 2,000 men and women were re- 
cently in training in Cleveland, Ohio 
schools. Plans were under way to fur- 
ther step up the vocational training pro- 
gram through an extensive program for 
the training of about 20,000 workers who 
will be employed in a new aircraft plant. 





Higher Educational Institutions 


mental status. The purpose of the 
change is to enable the R. O. T. C. to 
handle increased numbers of students 
under the expanded R. O. T. C. and the 
enlisted reserve. program which will go 
into effect in the fall. The change is 
expected to result in increased flexibility 
of instruction of greater numbers of 
students. 


To help meet the pressing need for 
nurses the University of Texas will this 
fall inaugurate a course in nursing tech- 
nique. The course, which will run for 
one semester, will open with a series of 
lectures and demonstrations, after which 
each enrollee will report in the hospital 
for 6-hours’ duty each week. The credit 
received will be for a year’s physical 
training. Those completing the course 
will be eligible for Red Cross certificates 
as nursing aides. 


Increasing numbers of women are in 
training in Baltimore and other Mary- 
land schools in order to swell the ranks 
of war workers. Of about 20,000 per- 
sons given war work training through 
public schools in Maryland in a year, 
more than a third were women. 

Men and women trained in Kanawha 
County schools, West Virginia, are quick- 
ly employed in war industries. Stone- 
wall Jackson and Dupont High Schools 
in Charleston are operating 24 hours a 
day to train workers for war industries, 
as well as train radio mechanic learners 
for the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 

Approximately 1,900 persons ‘are in 
training at Dallas National Defense 
Training School, Texas. About 49 per- 
cent of the enrollment consists of women. 
A total of 8,000 persons have been trained 
in the school. 

Three classes of women parachute 
makers have finished training at the Or- 
lando Defense Training School, Florida. 

omen after completing an average of 

weeks of intensive training are em- 
ployed by Army air bases in Florida and 
other States. 

Numerous State boards for vocational 
education are actively conducting teach- 
er-training programs in order to meet 
the heavy demand for teachers of war 
production training courses. Some 
States anticipated this situation and be- 
gan intensive teacher-training courses 
long before the United States entered 
the war. , 


State Training 
Programs 


(From page 14) 

Other topics not directly involving the 
war effort, but of major importance to 
the development of guidance activities, 
included: Means by which the State guid- 
ance program may be of greater service 
to vocational education; how to initiate 
and develop guidance programs in small 
communities; a statement of policies and 
procedures for State supervisors based on 
practices which represent the best expe- 
rience to date; ways and means of pro- 
viding for the expansion of guidance 
services in the States; the responsibility 
of teacher-training institutions in the 
preparation of counselors, and of teach- 
ers in general, to provide them with nec- 
essary background in guidance principle 
and practice. 

Guest speakers participating in the 
program of the Conference were: Jchn 
Brewer of Harvard University; W. L. 
Mitchell, Associate Director of the U. S. 
Employment Service, Washington, D. C.; 
and James Quinn of the Massachusetts 
Office of the U.S. Employment Service. 


Goes Latin American 

North Americans became South Ameri- 
cans for the space of an evening when 
Pennsylvania State College recently 
staged a Latin-American Fiesta. 

The affair was a culmination of many 
college classroom activities all aimed at 
helping people to understand the other 
American republics through dancing their 
dances, eating their foods, listening to 
and singing their songs, wearing their 
clothing, examining their handcrafts, 
seeing motion pictures of them in action, 
and viewing collections of paintings and 
prints. Students, townspeople, people 
from neighboring communities, and from 
Bucknell University and Lock Haven 
State Teachers College made a crowd of 
more than five thousand persons who 
participated in the occasion. 

Students in classrooms developed the 
background of information out of which 
there grew both entertainment and edu- 
cational features. The Latin-American 
Fiesta became a reality because Pennsyl- 
vania State College has embarked on a 
long-time program for helping students 
to understand the other Americas intel- 
ligently and with appreciation. Pennsyl- 
vania State College worked with the 
United States Office of Education on the 
Inter-American Demonstration Center 
Project, in which Bucknell University and 
Lock Haven State Teachers College were 
cooperating units, 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


How Rural Youth May Serve. Education 
and National Defense Series, Pamphlet 
No. 20, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1942, 34 pp., 
15 cents. Prepared by Effie Bathurst of 
the Committee on Rural Education, 
Chicago, Ill.; Emery N. Ferriss, professor 
of secondary education at Cornell Uni- 
versity; and Frank W. Lathrop, research 
specialist in Agricultural Education, U. 8. 
Office of. Education. 


“Rural youth have a peculiar opportunity 
and challenge arising from their environ- 
mental background of farm and country life. 
Special responsibilities of furnishing the Na- 
tion’s food resources will be theirs. Special 
difficulties attend the conservation of soil, of 
water, of wildlife, and of forests. Prob- 
lems of health and nutrition, of democratic 
living, cf community morale, and of employ- 
ment challenge rural youth as they chal- 
lenge their urban fellows. Through all 
these fields there are myriad opportunities 
for service. 

“This pamphlet calls attention to many of 
them, and describes activities under way in 
@ number of schools and communities. 
Those who are responsible for education and 
guidance of rural youth will find in it an 
abundance of specific material suggesting pos- 
sibilities of life enrichment and of vital serv- 
ice to the Nation.” 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. Drying Foods 
for Victory Needs. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 14 p. 
(Farmers Bulletin No. 1918) 10 cents. 

Publication brings up to date the infor- 
mation on methods of drying several fruits 
and vegetables widely grown in the United 
States. 

Fight Food Waste in 
the Home. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. Free. 


Folder in the Food for Freedom series de- 
scribing ways of preventing the spoilage of 
food. 

‘ Vitamins from Farm 
to You. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. Free. 


A folder in the Food for Freedom series 
describing the values of the various vitamins 
and the foods which contain them. 

Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. Electricity for the Farm 
through REA. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 23 p. 
Free. 

An introduction to the program of REA 
and how it functions. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Standards for Day Care of Chil- 


Civil Service Examinations Announced 


Hospital Service 


In view of the scarcity of qualified per- 
sons to fill certain positions in Govern- 
ment hospitals, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has issued, in revised form, three 
of its continuously open examinations. 

The new examination announcement 
for physiotherapy aide ($1,800) and jun- 
ior physiotherapy aide ($1,620) includes 
the following modified requirements: No 
written test; no maximum age limit; no 
limitation on height and weight. 

The new examination announcement 
for student physiotherapy aide ($420) 
and apprentice physiotherapy aide 
($1,440) has been modified in the follow- 
ing respects: Women only are eligible; 
no maximum age limit; modified physical 
requirements. 

The new examination announcement 
for junior graduate nurse ($1,620) has 
been modified in the following respects: 


Date of graduation from a school of nurs- 
ing has been set back; relaxation in phys- 
ical requirements; no maximum age 
limit. 
Technical and Aviation Service 
Schools 

Student and junior instructors for the 
Army Air Forces Technical schools and 
Navy Aviation Service schools are being 
sought. Student instructors receive 


$1,620 a year; junior instructors, $2,000 
® 


& year. 

Requirements have been modified. No 
written test is required. Applicants’ 
qualifications will be judged from their 
record of training or experience. 

Applications for all the above exam- 
inations will be accepted until the needs 
of the service have been met. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained at the Commis- 
sion’s Information Office at 801 E Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


dren of Working Mothers. Washington, } 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942, 7 
20 p. (Children in Wartime No. 3, Bu. = 
reau Publication 284) 10 cents. y 


A report of the subcommittee on standards _ 
and services for day care authorized by the - 
Children’s Bureau Conference on Day Care of 
Children of Working Mothers. 

U. S. National Archives. Manual of~ 
Information about the National Archives 
for Government Officials. Preliminary © 
edition. Washington, National Archives, © 
1941. 100 p. Free. 


A description of the services which the 
National Archives renders to the various | 
Government agencies and the controls which 2 
it is required by law to exercise over their | 
activities. : 

U. S. Office of Price Administration, 
Consumer Division. What Wartime® 
Price Control Means to You. Washing-~ 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, % 
1942. 21 p. Free. ’ 


A brief explanation of why price control is 7 
necessary, what one should know about it, 
and what one can do in helping to make the 
program work. 

U. §S. Office of War Information, 5 
United Nations Fight for the Four Free- © 
doms; the Rights of All Men—Every- ; 
where. Washington, U. 8S. Government 7 
Printing Office, 1942. 15 p. Free. 


An examination and definition of the es 
sential freedoms as “the good granite ledge 
on which the United Nations now propose to 
raise their new world after victory.” 





Relocating Students 


(From page 2) 


schools, in making possible for as many 
of these students as may be, the continu- 
ance of their education for citizenship © 
and useful community service. In this 
situation we find an exceptional oppor- — 
tunity to demonstrate the good will, the 
sense of justice, the respect for person- | 
ality, and the recognition of character 
and achievement that are inherent in all © 
our best traditions of American Democ- 
racy.” : 





SAFETY FOR THE WORKER 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents 


(New U. S. Office of Education 
Vocational Division Leaflet No. 1) 
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